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LITERATURE. 


On Missions. A Lecture delivered in West- 
minster Abbey on December 3rd, 1873. 
By F. Max Miiller, M.A., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology at Oxford. With an 
Introductory Sermon by Arthur Penrbyn 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
(London: Longmans, 1873.) 


"Tuts pamphlet On Missions, the joint pro- 


duction of Dean Stanley and Professor Max 
Miiller, reminds us of the Latin maxim, 
suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. Any one 
reading it without a knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances under which the two discourses 
were delivered, will see in them only two 
elegant and eloquent studies on the subject 
of missions, the spirit in which they should 
be conducted, and the attitude which, to 
secure success, they must maintain towards 
non-Christian religions and civilisations. But 
for those who follow intelligently the move- 
ment of contemporary religious thought, 
this little publication will represent far more 
than this; they will see in it one of the 
decisive points in the great process of 
religious transformation which is one of the 
chief characteristics of the present age, and 
upon the success of which the religious 
future of modern society depends. Posterity 
will have to include one more link in its 
“chronological abridgments of modern 
history,” and the unfortunate students of the 
twentieth or twenty-first century, whose 
memories will bestill moreseverely taxed than 
ours, will have to retain the date, December 
3rd, 1873, as that on which the lay professor, 
Max Miiller, under the patronage of Dr. 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster, read in that 
church a lecture tending to the reform of 
Christian missions. 

There is no room for self-deception : either 
the Christian tradition is irrevocably bound 
to its stereotyped forms of faith and wor- 
ship, in which case the educated world—all 
the world, it is hoped, will be educated 
before long—will either gradually separate 
itself from Christianity or openly declare 
hostilities against it; or else Christianity, 
detached from the dogmatic and ceremonial 
forms of the past, will manifest itself as that 
which we believe it essentially is—that is to 
say, the mighty historical expression of pure 
human religion ; and thus a new alternative 
will present itself, for the enlightened world 
will have to break with all religion, which 
we do not believe to be permanently possible, 
or it will again attach itself to Christianity, 


purified and become substantially identical 


with the abstract natural religion (in the 
natural sense of that word) inherent in the 
human mind. 

The transformation of Christianity in it- 
selfis in a fair way of accomplishment ; it 
is in the main a threefold emancipation from 
dogma, priesthood, and ceremonial. The 
Christian of our day refuses more and more 





to admit that true communion with God 
depends upon the theological formula of his 
belief, upon his submission to a priesthood, 
or upon his observance of certain rites. On 
the other hand, it is becoming more and 
more apparent to all that the essential ele- 
ment in the Christian character and the 
Christian life is the religious and moral dis- 
position of the soul, whose fundamental traits 


| are visible in the historic personality of 


Jesus, and are briefly comprehended in in- 
tense love of God, the perfect Ideal, and of 
man called to spiritual growth in the image 
of God. We do not deceive ourselves as to 
the numberless obstacles cast in the way of 
this conception of Christianity by the habits, 
the prejudices; the interests, the moments of 
elevation not less than those of depression, 
which are periodically incident to the human 
mind. Still, it would be to close one’s ears 
to the voices which come to us from the 
North, from the South, from the East and 
from the West, to refuse to see that such is 
really the direction followed ever more and 
more decisively by the religious thought of 
our times. The Sermon on the Mount is 
becoming once more the great religious 
charter of Christianity. 

Two factors have mainly contributed to 
this spiritual revolution. Within the Chris- 
tian community, the history and criticism 
of dogmas, the innumerable works on the 
Bible, the spirit of independence awakened 
and sustained by political liberalism—in a 
word, modern science applied to Christian 
tradition ; without, the now deep and positive, 
though still quite recent, knowledge of non- 
Christian civilisations and. religions. The 
immediate result of this knowledge has 
been that we have had to abandon the 
dualism between Christianity and other reli- 
gions. We have been enabled, or, as I 
should express it, we have been compelled, 
to recognise its primacy, its supremacy, but 
we can no. longer simply contrast it with 
all that is not itself, as light with darkness, 
Ormazd with Ahriman, God with Satan. 
The relative has taken the place of the 
absolute. 

Hitherto, this renovation of the religious 
idea has remained theoretical, without any 
disturbing application to the traditional in- 
stitutions, and the practical life of Christian 
societies. The great difficulties begin as 
soon as men perceive the grave modifications 
which this theoretical point of view, once 
admitted, cannot fail to render necessary in 
the conception of the Church—that is to 
say, the great organisation which has till 
the present day governed and centralised the 
vast majority of Christian consciences. 
Differences of Church government change 
but very partially the bearing of this result. 
Whether churches be sacerdotdl like those 
of Rome, England,* and the East—that 
is to say, governed by a clergy claiming 
to be the exclusive and indispensable chan- 
nel of divine grace ; or whether they be con- 
fessional, like the Calvinistic and Lutheran 
Churehes—that is, making this divine grace 
to depend upon adherence to a dogmatic 
confession—the result is the same. The 


* I pass over here the question as to how far the 
Church of England is really and logically sacerdotal. 
Enough here that it passes as such in the opinion of 
foreigners, and in the belief of many of its members. 








moment that the essence of the Christian 
character is no longer made to consist ‘in 
close adherence to a dogma or a clergy, it is 
impossible for such churches to remain 
chained immovably to their past. A Pope 
said of the Jesuits when he was urged to 
reform them, “‘ Sint ut sunt, aut non sint.”’ 
That may hold good of the Jesuits, but of 
churches we must say, “Sint jam quod non 
fuerunt, aut non erunt.” The great ques- 
tion that the future is called upon to solve 
is this: Will they have the power and the 
will to effect this transformation ? 

Now, that this transformation may be 
effected is our most fervent wish. We should 
consider the disappearance of these great so- 
cieties an irreparable loss to mankind, nor 
do we see what could replace them. So all 
our sympathies are with those courageous 
men who, like Dean Stanley, place their 
knowledge, their eloquence, and their piety 
at the service of this reform. That in a 
Church with a sacerdotal organisation, like 
the established Church of England, the fact 
of a lecture delivered by a lay professor 
under the consecrated roof of Westminster, 
should have called forth expressions of sur- 
prise, indignation, scandal, does not astonish 
us in the least. There will long be in this 
Church, as in all others, men possessed by 
the spirit of routine, who find of all the pas- 
sages in the Bible that the most difficult to 
understand in which Moses regrets that 
“all are not prophets in Israel.’’ But those 
who esteem this passage as among the most 
spiritual and precious in the Old Testament 
must be rejoiced to see a breach made in the 
wall of sacerdotal prejudice, in what is con- 
sidered abroad as’one of its bulwarks. The 
more truly national the Church of England 
is—that is, the more open she is to all, and 
the more she calls forth in all the use of in- 
dividual yapicpara—the less sacerdotal will 
she become, and the more apostolic. And she 
will give a good example to other churches 
which have as much need as she has to go 
forth from their land of Egypt, of breaking 
the chains of dogma, without which they 
dream that no man can be saved. In out- 
ward appearance it is a small thing that an 
eminent layman, of world-wide reputation 
for his special science, should have spoken 
to other Christians for half-an-hour one 
evening in December, 1873,'on a subject with 
which he is more competent to deal than 
any other man; in reality, it is a symptom 
of the situation and a sign of the times. 

These general considerations are by no 
means irrelevant to the question of missions. 
The object of Professor Max Miiller’s lecture 
brings it under the category of applications 
of the modern Christian idea to the Chris- 
tian institutions of the past. The same 
problem that the Christian Churches have to 
solve at home must be faced also by their 
missions, that is, by those important enter- 
prises and institutions, founded by Catholic 
and Protestant Christendom in the hope of 
conquering to itself the vast regions lying 
under the dominion of other faiths. Here 
also the question must be asked, What is to 
be done ? 

It is clear, to begin with, that things can- 
not remain simply in the old groove. If 
troops are condemned to mark time on the 
same spot without advancing, they soon 
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cease even to mark time. The results at- 
tained by the great missionary enterprises 
dating in the Roman Church from the six- 
teenth, and in the Protestant Churches from 
the eighteenth century, are in reality ex- 
tremely slender, if we compare the number 
and kind of the converts with the immense 
sacrifices made to obtain them. One fact is 
especially striking. The only cases in which 
Christian missions have acted with any de- 
gree of power have been upon populations of 
decidedly inferior race, previously untouched 
by any current of civilisation ; and the ques- 
tion arises whether these youngest children 
of nature will survive their moral fusion 
with ourselves. More than one observation 
seems to answer in the negative; while, on 
the other hand, our western Christianity has 
failed to bring over more than an insignifi- 
cant fraction of the population from any of 
those vast Moslem, Buddhist, or Brahminical 
societies which still cover the greater part 
of the inhabited globe. No account can be 
taken of the baptised Catholics of China and 
Japan, who are scarcely less idolatrous than 
the mass of their countrymen ; and the work 
of Protestant missionaries, though it pre- 
sents here and there truly gratifying results, 
cannot on the whole be regarded as much 
superior in fruitfulness. Our missions are 
in a position to which the old motto of the 
Jesuits might be applied, with an important 
variation : ‘ Sint jam quod non fuerunt, aut 
non erunt.” ~ 
Max Miiller does not hold that they should 
cease to exist: ‘‘ Non destruendae, sed re- 
formandae.” Without giving pain by an 
attack upon manifestations of sincerity and 
devotion which must always have a right to 
respect, he suggests the idea that their 
failure has been due to a fundamental mis- 
conception of the nature, the sources, and 
the value of the great moral powers which 
they attacked, with a faith not always cara 
yvoow. The hope was entertained of re- 
newing, in the far Kast, the era of the great 
avostolic conquests. It was forgotten that 
the marvellous spread of Christianity during 
the first centuries of its propagation was 
owing to a long series of intellectual, moral, 
and religious antecedents which had cleared 
the ground before it. In the middle ages 
the great conquests of the Church in the 
north of Europe (paralleled, however, by her 
enormous losses in the East and in Africa), 
were effected by the superior civilisation of the 
Latinised countries, and theincontestable pres- 
tige which that civilisation lent to the Latin 
religion, where they were not due simply to 
the sword of kings. Again, instead of sow- 
ing the seeds of Christianity, the mission- 
aries have attempted to transplant it, like a 
tree in full flower, not without some attend- 
ant parasites. Instead of displaying the 
radiant beauty of the Christian character, 
they began by trying to impose upon Asiatics 
the whole of our western scholastic Chris- 
tianity, the offspring of Aristotle and Plato 
as well as of Paul and Peter; and, naturally 
enough, fajled to make any impression upon 
the masses, who were not only wholly unpre- 
pared to receive such a doctrine, but also pro- 
foundly imbued with a belief in their own 
superiority to the foreigners who had come 
so far to bring their strange or profane 


the Mandarins, the arrogance of the Brah- 
mins, the elaborate asceticism of the Bud- 
dhists, all looked down with equal contempt 
on Protestant dogmatism and Catholic 
ceremonial: the different orders of mind 
were too far apart for one to obtain a serious 
hold upon the other. Lastly, not only were 
the assertions of the missionaries who pro- 
fessed the doctrine of regeneration refuted 
by the living example of too many ostensible 
Christians, led into those distant countries 
by desires far other than the salvation of 
souls, but the preachers themselves not un- 
frequently gave occasion to learned Brah- 
mins, Buddhists, and Mandarins to admire 
the audacity of the barbarians arriving from 
a strange land to attack religions with the 
very elements of which they were unac- 
quainted. 

What remains, however, as the Professor 
has not omitted eloquently to point out, is 
the indirect influence exercised by the spirit 
of Christianity, especially when seconded by 
the truly Christian character of its mis- 
sionaries, upon the ideas, the laws, and the 
manners of these ancient communities. There 
are domestic movements of religious reform- 
ation, like the Brahma-Somaj, to which the 
missionaries pay too little regard, because 
they do not favour their own special dogma 
or ritual, though they appear full of hope to 
all who are capable of understanding that 
Christianity is more a matter of character 
than of doctrine or ceremonies. Nothing 
can be more suggestive than the considera- 
tions cautiously thrown out in this direction 
by the learned Oxford Professor, and on the 
general thesis we are completely of his opi- 
nion. Missions must become, primarily and 
principally, expositions of Christian life ; 
they must be devoted to the instruction and 
moral preparation of the populations amongst 
which they are established: their essential 
business is the Bildung, the civilising edu- 
cation of their future converts ; to act other- 
wise is to begin building the house at the 
roof. The profession of Christianity ought 
to be only a crowning of the edifice. 

There are, however, two points concern- 
ing which we have to submit, not an ob- 
jection, but a doubt, to the eminent Pro- 
fessor. 

Hitherto the great incentive to missionary 
enterprise, both amongst those who actually 
take part in missions and in those who sup- 
port them by abundant subscriptions, has 
been the desire, in itself most laudable, of 
rescuing from eternal damnation the souls that 
were hastening thither by thousands every 
day for want of knowing the only doctrines 
and observances by which they could be 
saved. Will the same generosity and the 
same special devotion be forthcoming when 
the object proposed is only the preliminary 
task of elevating the social and moral con- 
dition of the so-called heathen populations ? 

Agreeing with Professor Max Miiller as to 
the end, I should have wished for more precise 
explanation respecting the means. The mis- 
sionary cannot exactly place himself in front 
of a non-Christian people and say: ‘‘ Look 
at me; observe how well I live, and contract 
the desire to live as Ido.” It is possible 
and desirable that such a reflection should 
suggest itself to spectators, but the mission, 





maxims. The supercilious rationalism of 


to justify its establishment to itself, must 








have some further programme than this. 
But what is the programme to be? If ali 
that is to be done is to open schools, to found 
charitable institutions, to introduce the na- 
tives to our civilisation and our social life, 
cannot the State take the place of the 
Church in this work, which is rather social 
than religious, and will it not probably in- 
sist on doing so ? 
. After all, these questions may be left to 
the care of the future. The first thing is to 
know what is the good to be done; the best 
means of doing it may be discussed at leisure. 
Besides, the non-Christian peoples are not 
the only ones who ought to profit by our 
contact with them. The Christians too have 
something to learn, and may owe to other 
nations a more just, true, and philosophical . 
conception of their own religion. The sci- 
ence of comparative religion, including with 
the history of dogma, is the great source of 
the revelation demanded by the present time. 
It has often been observed in countries of 
extensive colonisation, that in distant colonies 
Europeans often lose the traditional faith 
which they had brought from Europe with 
their other goods. The sight of these reli- 
gions, older, sometimes more widely spread, 
even more fertile in miracles and legends, 
than popular Christianity, deprived the 
Christian religion, in their minds, of that 
absolute worth which the catechism of their 
childhood had taught them to assign to it. 
Believers at starting, they returned home 
sceptical or indifferent. Something of the 
same kind happens to those who at the pre- 
sent day attach themselves in a superficial 
spirit to the science of comparative religion: 
Christianity soon comes to seem to them a 
religion like the rest, one out of many, with 
little to choose between them. < 

But we need not look upon this conse- 
quence as necessary : we may rather hold that 
it disappears before a profounder comparison. 
In reality Christianity emerges from the 
rest as the supreme religion. It is based 
upon the sentiment of the filial relation of 
man to God, or, if the language of philo- 
sophy be preferred, upon the relationship, 
the homoousia of the human mind and the 
Divine. Hence the two great pillars of the 
edifice, the love of God and the love of man. 
And thus it is that, without ignoring the 
elements of truth and sublimity to be found 
in the religions of the law (Judaism and 
Mahommedanism), in the religion of the 
love of man without the love of God (Buddh- 
ism), éven in the haughtiest of aristocratic 
religions (Brahminism), the evangelical 
Christian still persists in proclaiming the 
supremacy of the religion of grace, by which 
man feels himself no longer a slave, under 
judgment and separate from God, but a son, 
called to realise in himself and others the 
ideal of truth, justice and mercy, which is 
nothing else than the glorious face of the 
Heavenly Father. It is in this sense that, 
whatever ulterior transformations they may 
undergo, Christian missions will last as long 
as Christianity itself. | Arspert RfviLwe. 








+ Tue French Academy of the Moral and Politi- 
cal Sciences, at a meeting on the 7th instant, 
elected M. Geffroi to the seat rendered vacant by 
the death of M. Amédée Thierry, and M. Massé 





in place of M. Odillon Barrot. 
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TIM BOBBIN’S “‘ HUMAN PASSIONS.”’ 


Human Passions Delineated, in above 120 
Figures, Droll, Satyrical, and Humourous, 
designed in the Hogarthian style, very 
useful for young practitioners in Drawing. 
By Timo. Bobbin, Author of The Lancashire 
Dialect.’ Published, as the Act directs, 
May 1773. [New Edition. Published by 
John Heywood, Se., Excelsior Works, 
Manchester. Folio. ] 

Ar one time it was common to speak of 

John Collier (“Tim Bobbin”’) as the Lan- 

cashire Hogarth. No more inappropriate 

designation could have been selected. He 


lacked not only the artistic skill of Hogarth,. 


but that moral indignation which made the 
pencil more powerful than the preacher’s 
yoice in denouncing sin and folly. Collier 
rarely deviates into moral purpose. His 
indignation is chiefly reserved for Church 
pluralists, of whom he had a hearty detesta- 
tion, partly to be explained by the fact (given 
in his own words) that he was “one of the 
nine children of a poor curate in Lancashire, 
whose stipend never amounted to. thirty 
pounds a year, and consequently the family 
must feel the iron tooth of penury, with 

a witness. This, indeed, was sometimes 

blunted by the charitable disposition of the 

good rector (the Rev. Mr. H. n W. n); 

so this Tim Bobbin lived as some other boys 

did, content with water pottage, buttermilk, 

and jannock, till he was between thirteen and 

fourteen years of age, when Providence be- 
gan to smile on him, in his advancement to 

a pair of Dutch looms, when he met with 

treacle to his pottage and sometimes a little 

in his buttermilk or thinly spread on his 
jannock.” The recollection of the biting 
poverty of his father’s house still edged his 
teeth when he drew this Book of Heads, 
and the most popular composition it contains 
is “The Pluralist and the Old Soldier.” 

This plate is dated as having been designed 

and engraved by the author in 1770, and 

published with the others in May 1773. It 
is accompanied by verses stating that— 
“ A soldier maimed and in the Beggar’s List, 

Did thus address a well-fed Pluralist. 
So’, At Guadaloupe my Leg and Thigh I lost, 

No Pension have I tho’ its Right I boast ; 

Your Reverence please some Charity bestow, 

Hev'n will pay double. . . when you're there— 

you know. 

Plu, Hev'n pay me double! Vagrant know that I 
Ne’er give to Strollers they’re so apt to lye: 
Your Parish and some Work would you become, 
So haste away or Constable’s your Doom.” 

There is more to the same purpose. These 

lines are only quoted because the entire 

poem was printed as the description of a 

satirical print, with the same title, published 

by M. Darly, in 1766, four years ‘earlier than 
the date assigned for his “invention” by 

Collier. From his letters he appears to have 

been painting this picture in 1767. This 

leads us to speak of the origin of the book. 
Collier was a free-living man, eagerly 
looking out for means to cure 
“That eternal want of pence 
Which vexes public men.” 

Accordingly, he painted altar-pieces and 

tavern signs, but chiefly grotesque heads, 

which he sold to innkeepers and others. 

Many of them were exported to the colonies. 

It may serve to show the appreciation of art 








‘Comparative Politics. 





in Lancashire to say that Collier advertises 
in his book: 

“Gentlemen, &c. may have any Plate or Plates, 
Painted on Canvas or Pasteboard as large as the 


life, from 5s. to 15s. a Head by sending their Orders 
to the Author, near Rochdale.” 


The ready sale which these pictures met 
with suggested the idea of engraving them, 
and the result was this book. In 1858 the 
original plates came into the possession of 
Mr. Heywood, who issued an edition, which 
is again reproduced in the present year. The 
plates are considerably the worse for wear. 
The designs for the most part are grotesque 
and farcical, outstepping the modesty of 
nature, monstrous libels upon humanity. 
There are occasional glimpses of better 
things, but the work is valuable, not for 
artistic merit, which is almost wholly wanting, 
but for the light which it throws upon the 
social life of Lancashire a hundred years ago. 
The picture is not a pleasant one, and sug- 
gests an age drunken, unclean, cynical, and 
coarse. Sodden clowns, lecherous justices, 
simoniacal parsons, lustful priests, cowardly 
generals, foolish men, and women sometimes 
immodest and always ungraceful, make up 
Collier’s pictorial world. His Lancashire 
Dialect is equally cynical. On this I have 
spoken elsewhere (see my Folk Song of 
Lancashire, p. 22). There are some political 
caricatures which need explanation. The 
present issue is put forth without any 
editorial care whatever. In this we cannot 
think the publisher has done well; for the 
work should have been made a complete 
collection of the pictorial efforts of Tim 
Bobbin. The addition of the etchings illus- 
trating his prose works, and a brief com- 
mentary upon such of the pictures as need 
elucidation, would have given a value to 
this edition which at present it does not 
possess. Wim E, A. Axon. 








Siz Lectures read be- 
fore the Royal Institution in January and 
February 1873. With the Unity of History, 
the Rede Lecture read before the University 
of Cambridge, May 29,1872. By Edward 
A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Co.) 


Mr. Freeman explains that this volume is 
an “attempt to claim for political institu- 
tions a right to a scientific treatment of 
exactly the same kind as that which has 
been so successfully applied to language, to 
mythology, and to the progress of culture.” 
The moderation of this language might very 
well become the founder of a new science, 
but is in this case perhaps needless, as other 
eminent writers have already made us_ fa- 
miliar with the comparative treatment of 
early political history. And indeed, as Mr. 
Freeman himself tells us, this new science 
of Comparative Politics is merely a branch 
of another science which Mr. Freeman, from 
a becoming regard to the purity of our 
language, declines to name, but which he 
identifies by a reference to Mr. Tylor’s 
enquiries into the primitive history of So- 
ciety. One is inclined to sympathise with 
Mr. Freeman’s objections to the term ‘ So- 
ciology,” and at the same time to marvel 





that he should exhibit entire satisfaction 
with his own coinage. 

Mr. Freeman limits his investigations to 
the history of the Greek, Italian, and Teu- 
tonic races; and in his preface he frankly 
states that many things will probably be 
found in the lectures and notes which have 
been already said both by himself and other 
writers. Perhaps this statement might 
safely have been made stronger, as with 
some questionable exceptions there is little 
stated which could not be found in some 
very accessible form; but that is of course 
unavoidable. by a popular lecturer traversing 
such well-trodden ground as Greek and 
Roman history, or even the early history of 
the Teutonic races (so far at least as Mr. 
Freeman deals with it) ; and as to the fre- 
quent reference to Mr. Freeman’s own works, 
that is both explained and justified by the 
principle expounded in the preface, that ‘“ the 
best and most successful writers are always 
those who have the least scruple in putting 
forth the truths they have to enforce over 
and over again.” 

The leading truth which Mr. Freeman 
conceives himself to have established, and 
by the establishment of which he proposes 
to show the propriety of treating political 
institutions scientifically, is that ‘ Greeks, 
Italians, and Teutons have a large common 
stock of institutions, institutions whose like- 
ness cannot otherwise be accounted for than 
by the supposition of their common primi- 
tive origin.” He leaves it to others to say 
how far these institutions are common to the 
whole Aryan race, “ to the races of the East- 
ern hemisphere, or to the whole of mankind.”’ 
Of course so important an enquiry could not. 
be entered upon without a preliminary in- 
vestigation of method, and Mr. Freeman 
consequently devotes the bulk of his first 
two lectures to the consideration of his 
method, and the range and limits of its. 
application. He commences by a somewhat 
general account of the application of the 
comparative method to language, mythology, 
and culture, which presents no particular 
novelty, and then proceeds to deal with his 
special subject. He points out in the first 
place that although the basis of the investi- 
gation is the likeness, often unexpected, which 
appears between political institutions of re- 
mote times and places, we must guard against 
being misled by resemblances which may 
arise either from conscious imitation, or 
from the independent operation of similar 
causes. These cases he illustrates with an 
unnecessary variety of examples, but he does 
not dwell so much as could have been wished 
on the means of distinguishing resemblances 
arising from similar causes from resem- 
blances inherited from a common stock. This, 
indeed, is the point on which the enquiry 
turns, and Mr. Freeman displays a due sense 
of its importance. He points out that the 
most satisfactory proof of institutions being 
descended from a common primitive type 
would be the inheritance of a common name ; 
but as this, it appears, almost never happens, 
he is driven to assume the defensive,and prove 
that the absence of a common name is exactly 
what we might expect. Although, however, 
Mr. Freeman is obliged to admit that we 
find few or no cases in which the actual. 
names of any offices are akin in the three 
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languages, “ we shall find,” he adds, “ that 
most of them can be traced to common roots, 
and that there are several cases in which 
names, though they are not cognate with 
one another, yet certainly ‘translate one 
another.” What Mr. Freeman means is that 
‘““rex’’ and BaoWevc translate cach other, 
and are translated by “king,” just as the 
same venerable words would be used, no 
doubt, to translate the correct native desig- 
nation of the King of Ashantee. But though 
this is, doubtless, a remarkable fact, it does 
not help us much, as the same thing would 
apply to cases of similarity arising from any 
cause, and the whole point is to distinguish 
between cases of similarity arising from dif- 
ferent causes. We must fall back therefore, 
it appears, upon the assumption that when 
we find nations with a plainly common deri- 
vation of their language, mythology, and 
arts of life, and with similar points of re- 
semblance between their political institutions, 
we may conclude that these latter also owe 
their likeness to a common inheritance. This’ 
looks a little like begging the question, and 
it would perhaps have been better had Mr. 
Freeman here commenced his scientific treat- 
ment; but we may gather that he felt a good 
deal hampered by his position, as at the end 
of his first lecture he admits apologetically, 
but unnecessarily, that his matter had 
hitherto been of a kind that carried with it 
a “strain on the mind.” 

Turning, however, from Mr. Freeman’s 
method to his results, which occupy the re- 
maining lectures, we find that his scope is 
far wider than we could have guessed from 
the first two lectures, and the preface. Mr. 
Freeman not only points out those institu- 
tions belonging to the three races which 
may be considered part of a common heri- 
tage, but discourses occasionally at some 
length upon the analogies and differences 
presented by their later development. In 
his fourth lecture, for example, he ranges 
from the kings of Heroic Greece to the 
American presidents; and the Assembly is 
treated in an equally comprehensive spirit. 
Indeed, looking to the great space devoted 
to later history in the last four lectures, I 
am not without doubt that I may have de- 
scribed the aim of the book incorrectly ; but 
the preface is entitled to weight in ascer- 
taining Mr. Freeman’s intentions; and the 
first two lectures, which on the whole 
afford the clearest marks of design, point 


unquestionably to an investigation into, 


primitive history. We may, therefore, 
assume that Mr. Freeman’s . disquisitions 
upon the later political institutions are subor- 
dinate to the main problem of the common 
Aryan heritage ; and indeed it looks some- 
times as if he had drifted into a discussion 
of them, in an effort to show that not they, 
but an earlier state of affairs, ought to form 
the basis of his comparisons. -In his third 
- lecture, for example, after a little prelimi- 
nary discussion of the different conceptions 
of the state embodied in the city of ancient 
Greece and the nation of modern times, he 
proceeds to prove what might indeed, as he 
justly remarks, have been “ inferred without 
historical evidence at all,” that the city was 
not the earliest political organisation we 
can find traces of in Greek history. And 
then he again addresses himself to a discus- 


sion of the results of the city upon later 
Greek history before proceeding to an ex- 
amination of the earlier organisations. Of 
course this plan has the great advantage of 
presenting frequent opportunities for elo- 
quent passages, which greatly relieve the 
tedium of sober scientific treatment, but on 
the other hand it sometimes interposes pro- 
voking obstacles in the way of a person who 
is in serious quest of the common Aryan 
heritage. ; 

The point from which Mr. Freeman starts 
in his account of those institutions which he 
thinks were inherited by the different races 
from their common ancestors, is the family ; 
not, however, the family as a single house- 
hold, but as grown into a gens or clan; and 
this gens or clan, where it adopts a more set- 
tled life, assumes the form of the village com- 
munity. We have thus the yévoc, the gens, 
and the mark or Gemeinde, as the primitive 
political unit in the Greek, Italian, and 
Teutonic state. But these again we find 
comprehended in larger aggregations, repre- 
sented by the Roman cwria and tribe, the 
Greek gparpia and gv and Teutonic hun- 
dred and Ga ; and here, says Mr. Freeman, 
the parallelism ceases. “In Greece and 
Italy the union of the tribes formed only the 
city; among all the branches of the Teutonic 
stock the union of tribes formed the nation.” 
It is right, however, to say that Mr. Free- 
man does not seem quite clear as to the 
original character of the intermediate divi- 
sion between the tribe and the gens; and 
he is also greatly tempted to make the hun- 
dred equivalent to the Roman centuria (by 
which, since no explanation is offered, one 
would naturally suppose that he means the 
well-known unit of the Servian organisa- 
tion). 

“Both names,” says Mr. Freeman, “in their 
historic use are mere survivals; neither the hundred 
nor the century, as we know them, answer to a 
real hundred of anything: but every name must 
have had a real meaning when it was first given, 
and there must have been a time when the hundred 
or century must have been a real hundred or 


century of something, whether of houses or fami- 
lies or fighting men.” . 


This opens a tolerably wide field for con- 
jecture, and until the nature of the hundred 
or century is a little better ascertained, we 
fear we must be content with the gens or 
mark; and the tribe, shire, or Gau, as the 
primitive elements of the Aryan state. About 
these, however, Mr. Freeman is quite clear; 
and he is also certain that the greater is an 
aggregation of the smaller, not the smaller a 
division of the greater. One would think 
that Mr. Freeman supposed the gentes to have 
| appeared in a sporadic fashion, and to have 
| afterwards joined themselves into tribes ; 
but it is more probable that he merely in- 
tends to protest against the marks or gentes 
being regarded as the results of a deliberate 
artificial division. It would, however, have 
been satisfactory to have a more definite 
statement of the relation of the gens to 
the tribe at the time when there marched 
together in one great company “ the fore- 
fathers of Camillus and Brennus, of Vercin- 
getorix and Ceesar;” and it would also have 
been better had Mr. Freeman given us an 





account of the points in which the mark and 
Gau resemble the tribe and gens. As it is, 


we must be satisfied with the fact that there 
is a tribe and gens in Greece and Italy, and 
a Gau and mark in Germany, and that they 
are the same things, though they are not 
called by the same name. “There is a river 
in Macedon, and there is also moreover a 
river in Monmouth; it is called Wye in Mon- 
mouth, but it is out of my brains what is the 
name of the other river, but ’tis all one.” 
One is sometimes inclined to wish that Mr. 
Freeman’s parallels resembled Fluellen’s as 
much in brevity as in some other points. 
We get a still more slender contribution 
to our common institutions from the lecture 
on the King. Mr. Freeman proves very con- 


‘clusively that there were kings in Greece, 


and kings in Rome; but on turning to the 
Teutonic branch we find all hope of a com- 
mon origin for the kingly office destroyed by 
the admission that here at least kings were 
not of immemorial antiquity. Mr. Freeman, 
however, makes a gallant attempt to save 
something out of the fire by suggesting that 
before the kings there might be a kingly 
house, “ the cynecyn, the noblest among the 
noble, the house which most truly embodied 
the whole being of the race.” This fancy 
seems chiefly to arise from an etymology to 
which Mr. Freeman clings strongly, that of 
cyning from cyn; and no doubt it is “ hard 
for an Englishman, looking only to his 
own language, to avoid the obvious deriva- 
tion.” But it has been rejected, not only 
by Max Miiller, but also by the more formid- 
able authority of Grimm, who points out, 
amongst other good reasons, that it is impos- 
sible to derive from Kyn the equivalent Norse 
form Konwngr. It is to be feared, therefore, 
that the ancestors of Camillus and Brennus 
marched under the command of simple chiefs, 
and were in that respect no better than any 
ordinary band of savages. 

It is needless to follow Mr. Freeman 
through his treatment of the Assembly, which 
relates almost wholly to matters of relatively 
modern date and historical notoriety; but 
his last chapter, which he rightly calls de- 
sultory, must be noted as disappointing. It 
contains, amongst other matters, something 
on the interesting subject of the early ex- 
istence of anoble class. When Mr. Freeman 
speaks of eorls and ceorls, he ought to be on 
his own ground; and when he preludes by 
saying that although we cannot dogmatic- 
ally assert, we may conjecture or even 
infer, with a high degree of probability, 
our expectations are raised very high indeed. 
But only to be disappointed, as Mr. Freeman 
dismisses eorl and ceorl by saying practi- 
cally that he can make nothing of them, and 
plunges instead into a discussion of the 
origin and influence of the familiar Eu- 
patrids and Patricians. 

The results of the whole investigation can 
scarcely be called satisfactory. The number 
of institutions for which a common origin is 
claimed is small, and, what is worse, the 
proof on which it-rests is often very slender. 
What is the evidence, for example, that the 
Teutonic mark, hundred, and Gaw, and the 
Roman gens, cwria, and tribe, are descended 
from the same primitive political arrange- 
ment? The names are not the same ; they are 
not derived from the same roots; they do not 
even translate each other, nor are we told 





distinctly what are the supposed marks of 
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resemblance between each member of the 
series. One can guess faintly on what sort 
of proof the analogy between the gens and 
mark is asserted, but it is impossible to say 
for what reason Mr. Freeman has identified 
the tribe with the Gau or shire, more espe- 
cially as he has never taken the trouble 
to tell us what the Gaw really is. Even 
in dealing with the more striking resem- 
blances presented by the primitive elements 
of the Greek and Italian (or rather Roman) 
state, Mr. Freeman is equally unsatisfactory. 
It would be difficult to find a better example 
of confused statement than the few pages 
which‘are devoted to this part of the sub- 
ject; and as if there were not a sufficient 
number of legitimate sources of difficulty, 
the whole exposition (if it may be called 
so) of the earlier organisation 1s so mixed 
up with references to the historical changes 
that it is often a matter of great diffi- 
culty to know what the writer is thinking 
about. Takesuch a passage as this. Mr. 
Freeman is maintaining that Rome, in con- 
trast af tly to Athens, was made up 
of tribes which were essentially local. 
After telling us that “the settlement of 
Romulus and the settlement of Tatius—that 
is, the tribes of the Ramnes and Titienses— 
occupied two distinct hills among the famous 
seven,” he proceeds thus: 


“Tt is more certain that the new Roman people, 
the Plebs, was made up from the beginning of 
strictly local tribes: it is certain that as the state 

w it grew by the addition of fresh local tribes. 
When a new town or district was enfranchised, its 
territory formed a new tribe; and of the thirty- 
five tribes of the later commonwealth, the local 
city of Rome contained four only. And the local 
tribe, too, like the Attic djoc, was often closely 
connected with the clan. And though the dijpoc 
as an element of the state, was essentially a local 
division ; yet as the dijo: were in their origin gentes, 
or village communities, it was quite possible that 
at the time the dijo: were mapped out the dipoc 
might nearly answer to some gens and its follow- 
ing. And in the like sort, though the dijuo and 
the new tribes were local in their origin, yet, 
when once established, they became genealogical. 
So it was with the local Roman tribes also,” 


No doubt this passage represents a com- 
plete understanding on the part of Mr. Free- 
man of the facts of which he is speaking. But 
the ordinary reader will most likely infer from 
it, among other conclusions, that the Attic 
deme was analogous to the Roman local 
tribe, and that both were in some way 
founded upon gentes. 

One very important point in determining 
the value of evidence is excluded by the mere 
plan of the work. The only proof that is 
really advanced of a common descent of poli- 
tical institutions is that of similarity. But 
if we are to be content with the degree of 
resemblance which satisfies Mr. Freeman, it 
would be easy to extend it over the whole 
world. Tribes and village communities, 
kings and assemblies, and indeed every 
institution with which Mr. Freeman deals, 
may be found in any quarter of the globe. 
Perhaps in that case we might be en- 
titled to say that all these institutions—or 
their rudiments, as Mr. Freeman sometimes 
cautiously observes — existed before the 

ispersion of mankind, and that the Gau 
and the mark and so on could have been 
traced in germ upon whatever may be the 





scientific equivalent of the Biblical plain of 
Shinar. But the alternative conclusion is 
much more obvious: that institutions which 
are to be found in one form or other in every 
race of mankind, have most likely arisen from 
the independent operation of similar causes ; 
and that we are not entitled to ascribe their 
similarity to common descent, unless the 
resemblance be of a very specific character. 
Of course on the other hand wé may have a 
series of analogies so distinct and striking, 
and so much bound up with other points of 
resemblance, that we have no choice but to 
refer them to a common source; but analogies 
of this kind cannot be established by such 
vague and loose comparisons as those to 
which Mr. Freeman confines himself. Nor 
is the proof made really stronger by the ac- 
knowledged kindred of the races. The mere 
fact that races are akin to each other does 
not in the least degree help to prove that 
similarity of institutions infers their common 
origin, when the same points of similarity 
can be traced nearly everywhere. Had the 


points of resemblance been confined to these |* 


races, the case might have been different ; but 
there is no reason whatever why similar in- 
stitutions might not originate independently 
in kindred races when they have obviously 
done so in distant stocks. Mr. Freeman 
might with equal propriety have set himself 
to compare the institutions of the Teutonic 
races and those of the Israelites. The same 
procedure would have led him to conclusions 
of pretty nearly the same import, and of 
equal scientific value. 

As I have already remarked, a great part of 
the lectures is devoted to the description 
and comparison of the later forms of political 
institutions. Many of these passages, as 
might be expected, are acute and interesting; 
but the general effect is confusing. Mr. 
Freeman’s store of historical learning is 
immense, but, to display it effectively on a 
field which stretches from the dawn of his- 
tory to the present day, requires definite 
purpose and clear arrangement, and these 
are both absent. Mr. Freeman drifts through 
his subject, sometimes stern foremost. One 
never oleae when a statement is finished, 
or whether it may not turn up again in some 
slightly varied form. At times we have 
pages devoted to the proof and illustration 
of some statement that needed only to have 
been mentioned ; and, in compensation, we 
find points omitted, or passed over lightly, 
which stood in need of thorough exposition. 
All this would be of little consequence in the 
case of an ordinary popular lecturer. But 
it is a serious matter to find so eminent an 
historian as Mr. Freeman republishing such 
lectures as an example of the comparative 
method. A thorough and careful treatment 
of a smaller field would have done far more 
to promote the scientific study of political 
institutions than any number of eloquent 
wanderings through history ; and the next 
time Mr. Freeman enters the same field, one 
is inclined to wish that he may lay a more 
secure foundation for his wider comparisons 
by showing us, in the first place, as he no 
doubt very well can, what really are the 
institutions common to the whole Teutonic 
races, before he proceeds to compare them 
with those of other nations. 

ALEXANDER GIBSON. 





New Japan, the Land of the Rising Sun ; its 
Annals during the past Twenty Years. By 
Samuel Mossman. (London: John Mur- 
ray, 1873.) 


Mr. Mossman is quite right when he says 
that the annals of New Japan are unex- 
ampled in the history of the world; for 
never, we conceive, has so vital a change 
taken place in any country in so short a 
space of time. Some twenty years ago 
Japan was almost entirely a terra incognita 
to Europeans, for the Japanese would have 
nothing to do with them, only tolerating the 
existence of the small Dutch and Chinese 
factories at Nagasaki. For more than two 
centuries the Japanese Government pursued 
this policy of rigid isolation, not only not 
admitting foreigners—Asiatic as well as 
European—into the country, but forbidding 
its own subjects to leave it. This curious 
state of things is now changed, and the 
Japanese have shown themselves eager to 
adopt our Western civilisation in almost 
every important particular. They have pur- 
chased steamers both for warlike and com- 
mercial purposes, and they have had their 
troops drilled and armed in the foreign 
manner ; they have opened a mint, and es- 
tablished colleges for the instruction of their 
youth in foreign languages and science ; 
they have introduced the telegraph, and con- 
structed a railway from Yokohama to Yedo, 
a distance of about eighteen miles. The 
account which Mr. Mossman gives of ‘the 
opening of this short line of railway will 
probably be. interesting from the fact of its 
being the first (and we will hope not the 
last) in the far East, and we therefore quote 
from it here :— . 

“ After many difficulties, financial and other- 
wise, the Government announced that the line 
would be opened for traffic on June 12, 1872. 
On the previous evening four members of the 
Ministry, accompanied by the Minister of Public 
Works and the Foreign Commissioner of Rail- 
ways, came down to Yokohama, and made a 
formal inspection of the line, which they pro- 
nounced ready for traffic. Next morning a train 
was in readiness. The plan on which 
the carriages were built was similar to those on 
the German railways, that have a gangway 
in the middle, with the compartments open- 
ing into each other by sliding doors. About a 
hundred foreigners and natives, including several 
Japanese officials, entered the train, which started 
at eight o’clock, awakening up the echoes of the 
settlement with its shrill steam-whistle. On it 
rolled, as smoothly as on the best line in Europe, 
and . . . crossing the bridge over the, Logo 
stream safely, it arrived at Sinagawa, the southern 
suburb of Yedo, in thirty-three minutes. There 
was no particular ceremony on the occasion, and 
yet this was the most significant work of progress 
that has been done in Japan ;” 


especially if we take into consideration that 
the line of railway runs parallel to the 
Tokaido, the great highway of Japan, where 
but a few years since murderous outrages 
were committed on unoffending foreigners. 
The Japanese are further showing a 
decided tendency to imitate the foreign 
style of dress, with some variations of their 
own, and one of the latest innovations was 
the introduction last year of the European 
calendar; they have, however, determined 
to make the accession of the first Mikado 
the commencement of their era, and the 
present year is with them the year 2334. 
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Between these two extremes, which we 
have briefly indicated, there lies a troublous 
period of time, full of stirring events, of 
which Mr. Mossman gives many details, 
telling us of the various treaties negotiated 
with foreign powers, and the embassies sent 
to Europe and America for political and 
commercial purposes; of the outrages on 
foreigners and their property, for some of 
which the Japanese suffered severe punish- 
ment; and of the civil war which has raged 
furiously in the land; and showing how it 
happened that the Mikado—formerly re- 
garded by foreigners as a sort of high 
priest—has emerged from his obscurity and 
taken the reins of power into his own hands. 
We hope that the new régime will last, and 
that Japan will go on as she has so well 
begun ; but, though we do not wish to be 
thought alarmists, we cannot forget the 
decree which the Mikado, or, at any rate, his 
ministers acting in his name, issued from 
Kioto to the Siogoon in 1863—only a little 
more than ten years ago—commanding the 
‘“‘sure expulsion of the barbarians.” The 
conversion of the Japanese has been a very 
sudden one, and we think that foreigners 
will do well to be careful in their relations 
with them, and to beware of treachery, for 
it is always better to err on the side of 
prudence and caution in dealing with wily 
Asiatics. 

We cannot say very much for the manner 
in which the writer of this work has exe- 
cuted the task which he has undertaken. 
Not content with dividing his book into 
thirty chapters, he has further subdivided it 
into 550 paragraphs, to each of which he 
‘has prefixed in italics what we may term a 
text. The details into which he enters are 
frequently tedious, and the narrative dis- 
jointed and fragmentary. A book of this 
nature would have been the better for an 
index and also for a few lines of intro- 
ductory matter, if only to show whence the 
materials have been gathered. Lastly, it is 
not often that we meet with a work which 
contains such glaring errors in grammar, 
&c., more especially when we take into con- 
sideration that the author was formerly the 
editor of a newspaper. 

Epw. Durrietp Jones. 








Wilhelm von Giesebrecht, Geschichte der deut- 
schen Kaiserzeit. Part I. (4th Ed.); 
Part II. (8rd Ed.); Part III. Part IV., 
Sect. I. Brunswick: A. Schwetschke. 


A sort time ago the Philosophical Faculty 
at the University of Breslau offered a prize 
on one of its foundations for an essay on the 
extent to which the historical studies of the 
last decade had contributed to the accom- 


plishment of German unity. Any one who 
attempts the solution of this difficult problem 
will find occasion to study Giesebrecht’s 
History of the Times of the German Em- 
perors more closely than almost any other 
work of recent German historical literature. 
In the preface to the first edition of his 
work, in 1855, the learned author referred 
to the sad state of his country, then split 
into so many fragments, and to the ardent 
longing of the people for the restoration of 
a united, great, and powerful Germany. He 
at the same time expressed his belief that 





historical studies might be of eminent ser- 
vice in bringing about the desired result, and 
hoped that political union would be made 
easier by @ common general endeavour “ to 
know and understand the inner nature and 
characteristics of those past times in which 
that united, great, and powerful Germany 
had been a reality.” To assist in influ- 
encing the picked youth of the nation, and 
to show: them the conditions under which 
alone it would be possible to pave the way 
for such a happy future for the whole nation, 
was the purpose which the author set before 
him at the commencement of his work. 
He could not conjecture how promptly what 
was then only the dream of a few patriotic 
hearts would become a living reality, and in 
rewriting the preface to the fourth edition of 
the first part of his work he confesses to the 
astonishment with which the wonderful 
transformation of German history, which he 
has lived to see, has filledhim. But German 
readers will not forget his share in the work 
of transformation, or deny the claims of his 
history to be something more than a mere 
book, namely, a patriotic act. 

But, as a scientific contribution to modern 
German historical literature, Giesebrecht’s 
work is also entitled to a high place. It has 
often been complained that in spite of the 
number of students engaged in investigating 
the history of mediaeval Germany, there is 
no one work summing up in a general picture 
the results of all the special researches re- 
lating to that important period. Leibnitz’s 
Annals and Marcov’s Commentaries have 
remained unfinished. Hahn’s Hinleitung zu 
der deutschen Staats-, Reichs- und Kaiser- 
historie (published in 1721), and Schmidt’s 
Geschichte der Deutschen (1778), however 
meritorious they may have been, considering 
their date, are far from satisfying the more 
exacting demands of the historical cri- 
ticism of the present day. Luden’s twelve 
volumes of the Geschichte des teutschen 
Volkes only reach down to 1237, and its 
defects—the weakness of the evidence, the 
rashness of the hypotheses, for which there 
is frequently no solid foundation at all, and 
the bombastic style of the phraseology—are 
all of a nature to become increasingly ap- 
parent with the lapse of time. Lastly, both 
Stenzel’s Geschichte der frankischen Kaiser 
and Raumer’s Geschichte der Hohenstaufen, 
though works of the highest merit, only 
embrace a small portion of the whole his- 
tory of the mediaeval Empire; so that there 
are really only two modern works with 
which Giesebrecht’s book can be compared : 
Souchay’s History of the German Monarchy 
(Frankfort, 1861-2), and Sugenheim’s His. 
tory of the German People and Civilization 
(Leipzig, 1866-7). 

There can be no doubt that Giesebrecht’s 
work is far superior to the other two, not 
only in thoroughness and solidity of research, 
but also in the attractive way in which the 
results of the research are put forward. 

It was his principle never to rest satisfied 
with merely offering a critical selection 
from amongst the conclusions of existing 
monographs relating to special points in 
the history of the Emperors and the Em- 
pire, such as have become so numerous 
during the last few years. In every case he 
has himself repaired to the original sources 





of our historical knowledge, and not content 
with the single passage that, perhaps, alone 
bore directly upon: his theme, always pro- 
ceeded to a thorough investigation of the 
document in which it was to be found, in 
order to estimate its general credibility and 
the historical value of the single notice de- 
pending on its authority. How much dili- 
gence and critical acumen he expended in 
this way is amply shown by the Uebersicht 
der Quellen und Hilfenvittel,; which accom. 
panies every section, and in the separate 
volumes is appended to the narrative as it 
proceeds. No higher praise can be given to 
this part of his work, than to say that it 
retains an independent value of its own even 
after the publication of Wattenbach’s well- 
known book, Deutschlands Geschichtsquel- 
len im Mittelalter and in comparison with 
it. No one can do full justice to Giese- 
brecht’s contributions to a correct knowledge 
of the period, who has not had practical ex- 
perience of the difficulty of the task of re- 
constructing the true connection of social 
facts out of the scattered and often imperfect 
materials upon which we have to rely for 
the centuries of the middle ages in Germany. 
It is an undeniable fact that, so far as it 
goes, Giesebrecht’s work offers a firm founda- 
tion for future studies of the history of the 
German Emperors, which is made pro- 
portionately easier in consequence; but at 
the same time it must be allowed that, like 
every other human production, the book is 
not free from faults, mistakes, and over- 
sights, while here and there an opinion or a 
point of view may seem to call for verifica- 
tion or correction. It would be strange if 
this were otherwise, and we cannot com- 
mend the proceedings of younger historians 
who make a merit of insisting upon a few of 
these natural and unavoidable errors, which 
are after all less numerous than might have 
been expected, so as to detract, intentionally 
or otherwise, from the credit due to the 
author's real merits. Competent judges will 
be the last to deny that—however opinions 
may vary upon points of detail—taking the 
work as a whole, it represents the view of 
the subject which is almost universal at the 
present day, and does not appear likely in - 
the future to undergo very material modifi- 
cation. 

In the matter of literary form, Giese- 
brecht’s excellence has long been recognised 
as it deserves; his book has made its way 
beyond the narrow circle of special students, 
and has conquered readers for itself through- 
out the general educated public of Germany. 
The best proof of this is to be found in the 
demand for a fourth edition, which, con- 
sidering the unfortunate circumstances of 
the book-trade in Germany, constitutes a 
success almost unparalleled for an historical 
work of a serious kind—except, of course, 
by the writings of the old master, Ranke. 
The warm and lively descriptions, every 
sentence of which shows how completely the 
author has mastered his subject, the acute- 
ness with which the characters of the lead- 
ing personages are sketched, and the clear- 
ness and transparency of the style, are among 
the chief recommendations of the book. To 
this must be added, in the interests of the 
reader who is not a professed historian, that 
the results of the author’s work can be 
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easily surveyed without the labour of follow- 
ing his learned investigations in detail, as 
the notes, excursus, and quotations are not 
rinted at the foot of the text, but are re- 
egated to the end of the whole work. If 
the book leaves anything further to be 
desired, it is that in addition to the political 
history the~author should have accorded 
rather more space to the history of the laws, 
the constitution, and the civilisation of 
Germany, than has been hitherto done. 
This would have been particularly valuable 
during the Hohenstaufen period. 

It is evident that a work like the present 
does not lend itself to abridgment, or to 
the extraction of separate portions for notice 
by themselves, so that I shall not attempt 
to do more than mention the contents of each 
volume. Vol. I, begins with the primitive 
Germanic times, and after a short survey of 
the Frankish empire, proceeds to give the 
lives of the five first German kings—Kon- 
rad I., HenryI., and the three Ottos. Vol. II. 
deals with the reigns of Henry II., Konrad 
II., and Henry III. Vol. IIT., the most ex- 
tensive, as well as the most important of all, 
treats of the great conflict between Church 
and State under Henry IV. and Henry V. ; 
and the first section, which is all that has 
as yet appeared of the fourth volume, con- 
tains the reign of Lothaire and the first years 
of the reign of Konrad III. 

The foreigner seeking information with 
respect to this period of German history can 
choose no better book than Grisebrecht’s for 
his guide ; and we believe that a translation 
of it, in which the critical apparatus of 
notes and authorities might be omitted, 
would be interesting to a large circle of 
the educated reading public in England. 
The occurrences of the last few years have 
been calculated to bring into relief the soli- 
darity of interests amongst all German 
nations ; and nothing can contribute more to 
the belief in this solidarity than for each 
nation to make itself familiar with the pecu- 
liar historical development through which 
its fellows have passed. Many misunder- 
standings would vanish, and the bond that 
unites one people to another would be 
strengthened if such a result could be 
effected. Harry Bressiav. 








Histoire du Romantisme. Par Théophile 
Gautier. (Paris: Charpentier, 1874.) 


Tue Histoire du Romantisme is the first 
volume ofa series in which it is intended to 
collect and republish the scattered feuilletons 
of M. Théophile Gautier. These short 
papers, written for the amusement of the 
day, have all the permanence that con- 
summate style and unwearied and exquisite 
fancy can give. Unluckily the criticisms 
are generally more valuable than the works 
with which they deal—the plays and novels 
and verses of the moment. But the Histoire 
du Romantisme possesses a certain unity and 
continuity, as a series of sketches of a curious 
subject. And it is more as a collection of 
curiosities than as an episode in grave lite- 
rary. history that M. Gautier treats his 
theme. This is because the words Romantic 
Art, in the sense of “the most novel treat- 
ment of the beautiful,” have ceased to be 
applicable to the great writers who were the 





first fruits of the Romantic movement, and 
whose writings and thought have become 
part of the main stream of literature. Mere 
strangeness and novelty are no longer the 
note of the work of Victor Hugo, of George 
Sand, of Balzac. They are occupied too much 
with the eternal emotions of human nature, 
with the situations and affections which are 
not new, but which never grow old. Their 
names are graven on the rock, and their 
poetry has passed into the possessions of the 
race, while the title and fleeting fascination 
of romance is left to the poets whose names 


-are written in water, and whose verses 


are a delicate form of literary bric-d-brac. 
Thus, M. Gautier has but little to tell of the 
Master, of Victor Hugo, though it will pro- 
bably be a surprise to most English readers 
to learn that “if M. Hugo were not a poet 
he would be a painter of the first rank... . 
Many artists might envy him. the strange 
faculty of creating donjons and old streets, 
castles and ruined churches, in an unwonted 
style, of an unknown architecture, full of 
suggestions of love and mystery, and the 
confusion of a nightmare.” 

It is not about M. Hugo, but about his 
circle, the young enthusiasts who made his 
court, that M. Gautier prefers to gossip. 
Such a man was Pétrus Borel, the author of 
Madame Potiphar. The speciality of this 
sombre genius was Lycanthropy, a field in 
which, as he rightly guessed, he was likely 
to meet few rivals or imitators. Others were 
Philothée O’Neddy, whose volume of verse 
bore the modest title of Feu et Flamme, and 
Augustus MacKeat, who flattered himself 
that his pseudonym showed his respect at 
once for the land of Scott and the genius of 
the author of Endymion. M. Gautier writes 
with great humour and enjoyment about 
these phenomena in the morning sky of 
Romanticism. These were the times of 
Merovingian length of hair, of bandit hats, 
of blazing red waistcoats, of banquets where 
a skull was used for a cup, in boyish imita- 
tion of Byron’s youthfal orgies. The parti- 
sans of Hugo, a volunteer claque, would wait 
all day in the theatre for the curtain to rise 
on Hernani. Classicists and Romanticists 
came to blows in the pit, duels were fought 
about the caesura, M. Dumas’ green coat 
was torn off his shoulders by fanatics eager 
for relics, M. Hugo’s staircase was haunted 
by young poets anxious Virgilium videre. 
The rage of revolution was the fiercer as the 
previous oppression of pseudo-classicism had 
been more dull and leaden. Who knows 
now how insipid were the poems of the 
Empire and the Restoration, how colourless 
and tame the design, from what a Homeric 
Hades of dreary art, the youthful poets and 
painters were eager to escape? ‘“ Pour 
nous,” says M. Gautier, 


“le monde se divisait en flamboyants et en grisdtres, 
les uns objets de notre amour, les autres de notre 
aversion. Nous voulions la vie, la lumiére, le 
mouvement, l’audace de pensée et d’exécution, le 
retour aux belles époques de la Renaissance et a 
la vraie antiquité, et nous rejetions le coloris 
effacé, le dessin maigre et sec, les compositions 
— & des groupements de mannequins que 
"Empire avait légués & la Restauration.” 


This enthusiasm was the best side of the 
movement, though the cry de laudace, et tou- 
jours de Vaudace is more useful in political 





than in literary revolutions. Butalong with 
boyish enthusiasm there was a good deal of 
self-consciousness, and even of childish con- 
ceit. Young artists posed as brigands and 
troubadours, just as young Jacobins posed 
as Brutus or Aristogiton. We hear too 
much of dress, of coiffure, and are reminded 
of M. Asselinean’s Life of Baudelaire, where 
four portraits represent the poet with his 
hair and beard arranged in four different 
ways. This self-consciousness was the mis- 
fortune of the romantic movement in France. 
In England, Wordsworth and Shelley and 
Scott were at work in the direction of more 
colour, more passion, move freedom, wider 
humanity, before they were well aware of 
what they were doing, or knew what spirit 
they were of. But France took up the new 
ideas and the new impulse consciously, 
and borrowed them full grown from Goethe 
and Scott; men studied their réles in Byron, 
and were original of malice prepense. And 
this self-consciousness led them always to 
strive to outdo each other in strangeness of 
subject and sentiment, in remoteness from 
common humanity, till of all the gifts of the 
— only their perfect workmanship is 
left. 

The theatrical character of the minor Ro- 
manticists prepares us for finding them weary- 
ing of their métier, giving up their “ ex- 
aggerated troubadourism,”’ the poets becom- 
ing journalists, the painters designers on wood 
or for lithographs, the more irreconcileable 
spirits ending as sous-préfets. M. Gautier’s 
reminiscences are more interesting when he 
has to-speak of true artists and men of 
real genius, however erratic and unfortunate. 
There is a very touching picture of Gérard 
de Nerval, with his habit of taking long 
lonely walks, and of running at full speed, 
as he became excited by his thoughts, « 
trait which Shelley’s schoolfellows at Eton 
used to remark, but which must have ex- 
cited less notice in the Long Walk, or in the 
playing fields, than in the streets of Paris. 
If any touch were wanting to make the 
scene of De Nerval’s suicide—the grey 
winter morning, the sickly light between 
the black pointed roofs, the soiled and 
trodden snow—more weird and bleak, it 
would be the incident of the raven flutter. 
ing and croaking in the lane where the 
poet died hy his own hand. Another artist 
little known in England, though once the 
hope of the romantic school of painting, was 
Célestin Nanteuil, le jewne homme moyen-dge. 


“Tl avait l’air d’un de ces longues anges thurifé- 
raires ou joueurs de sambucque qui habitent les 
ignons des cathédrales, et qui serait descendu par 
fa ville au milieu des bourgeois affairés, tout en 
gardant son nimbe plaqué derriére la téte, en 
guise de chapeau, mais sans avoir le moindre 
soupgon qu'il n’est pas naturel de porter son 
auréole dans la rue.” 


Nanteuil was the designer of a wonder- 
fully beautiful sketch of M. Gautier as a 
young man, with heavy locks and melan- 
choly eyes, weary as it might seem of search, 
and content to rest in the enjoyment of the 
present. 

The natural and usual end befell all the 
enthusiasm and all the enthusiasts. Her- 
nant was played without causing the faintest 
excitement, Antony was put on the stage, and 
M. Dumas’ coat, no longer a green coat, was 
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safe on his portly shoulders. M. Gautier him- 
self, instead of arming himself with aclub, and 
draping his frame in a gilet rouge, wrote 
dramatic criticisms for the Moniteur. And 
then it came about that the Minister of 
Public Instruction requested M. Gautier to 
draw up a report on the state of French 
poetry, to accompany the other reports on 
commodities at the Exhibition of 1867. So 
brilliant an essay never had so common. 
place an occasion. The criticism is so 
light, so facile and friendly, so lenient and 
conciliatory, that one almost forgets the 
sadness and the failure of the whole affair. 
Here is the sworn foe of the grocer and 
the Philistine enlightening the Philistine 
and the grocer on the progress which poetry, 
like other mechanic arts, has made between 
1848 and 1867. He has to tell of the de- 
ceitfulness of promise, the extinction of 
enthusiasm, the decadence of romance. It 
is not that there are no more poets in 
France. Their name is Legion; never were 
there more young gentlemen born out of 
their due time, and anxious to return to the 
life of Greece with Leconte de Lisle, or, like 
Charles Baudelaire, to find beauty in re- 
condite wickedness. The aesthetic side of 
Christianity has been exhausted, as well as 
the artistic interest of the post-diluvian 
world. M. Bouilhet takes refuge in de- 
scribing the loves and battles of Pterodactyls, 
“by the shore of the boiling sea, in an 
atmosphere charged with carbonic acid gas ;” 
and M. Catulle Mendes finds a rest for his 
wearied soul on the well-known Elephant 
which is supported by the notorious Tortoise 
of Hindoo cosmogony. But M. Gautier 
owns that this strange mythology is hard to 
acclimatize in France. ‘Thus there is abun- 
dance of accomplishment, plenty of science, 
and sentiment. But, “sad to say, one may 
publish two or three volumes of verse full 
of merit, and remain perfectly unknown.” 
Every man is his own poet, and the public 
is deaf to the voice of all these charmers. 

This state of things M. Gautier describes 
with the lightest touch and the least per- 
ceptible smile. His method of criticism is 
not too thorough or searching. Inspired 
perhaps by the collection of so many pleasing 
examples of the arts, he is anxious to add 
to the store of pretty things, and compares 
the poetry he reviews to cups, to broideries, 
to paintings, and cameos. Which of M. 
Soulary’s sonnets could equal this praise of 
them in elegance P— 


“Nous préférons & des bibliothéques de gros 
volumes d'ua intérét mélodramatique, cette fine 
étagére finement sculptée qui soutient des statuettes 
dargent ou d’or an gofit exquis, et d’une 
élégance parfaite dans leur dimension restreinte, 
des buires d’agate ou d’onyx, des cassolettes d’émail 
contenant des parfums concentrés, de précieux 
vases myrrhins opalisés de tous les reflets de iris, 
et parfois un de ces charmants petits vases lacry- 
matoires d’argile antique contenant une larme 
durcie en perle pour qu'elle ne s’évapore pas.” 


What conclusion is to be drawn from this 
long review of the poetry of a generation ? 
Is this science of versification to be wasted ? 
is no one to find matter to put in the pretty 
phrases, no one to have something to say, as 
well as to be able to say everything? Here 
criticism is of no avail; she can only pro- 
phesy and be wise after the event. M. Taine 





can always tell what forces produced a poet, 
but even he cannot predict. what social 
tendencies and what events will produce 
another. And humanity in France has 
something else to do, as M. Gautier allows, 
than to listen to singing birds and to smell 
the perfume of violets. A. Lane. 








When you See me, you Know me. By Samuel 
Rowley. (London: Williams & Norgate.) 


WE have just received the proofs of this play, 
edited, with a careful preface, by Dr. Karl Elze. 
When you See me, you Know me is one of those 
interminable chronicle-histories, dramatised, but 
not divided into acts, which make up a large por- 
tion of our earlier theatrical literature. Its chief 
value consists in its relation to minute Shaks- 
perian criticism. First published in 1605, but 
probably well known before that date upon the 
stage, it may have received Shakspere’s notice 
prior to the composition of Henry VIII. The 
two plays are concerned with nearly the same 
series of events in the life of Henry; and if 
When you See me, you Know me deserves 4 
permanent place among the reprints of Elizabethan 
writings for the theatre, it is only as an additional 
proof that Shakspere turned by a touch the dullest 
dross to gold. Dr. Elze inclines to the opinion that 
Rowley’s chronicle-play preceded Shakspere’s ; but 
he also calls attention (at p. xii. of the preface) to 
certain coincidences between passages in this work 
and in The Taming of the Shrew and The Merchant 
of Venice. Whether these coincidences point 
again to omg alchemy, or rather prove that 
a feeble echo of the master’s melody rang in the 
ears of an imitator, must depend entirely upon 
the date which we assign to the Shaksperian 
comedies in question. As a favourable specimen 
of Rowley’s style, I will transcribe a portion of 
the speech of Dr. Tye (some of whose church 
music, by the way, still holds its own in our 
cathedral anthem books) on Music. It will be 
seen that there is a similarity between it and the 
celebrated lines spoken by Lorenzo in the garden of 
Belmont :— 


‘** Music is heavenly, for in heaven is music, 
For there the Seraphins do sing continually, 
And when the best was born, that eer was man, 
A quire of angels sang for joy of it ; 
And if the poet fail us not, my lord, 
The dulcet tongue of music made the stones 
To move, irrational beasts and birds to dance; 
And last the trumpet’s music shall awake the dead, 
And clothe their naked bones in coats of flesh, 
To appear in that high house of Parliament.” 


For my part, I am inclined to think that, if the 
coincidence is not wholly accidental, we may have 
in these lines the first rough draft of that which 
afterwards appears in perfect form in The Mer- 
chant of Venice. In poetry a movement from the 
rude and simple to the highly wrought and com- 

lex is far more intelligible than a degeneration 
on exquisite art to naive untutored nature. 

The title When you See me, you Know me has 
no obvious propriety. It seems to have been made 
to match that of Heywood’s If you Know not me, 
you Know nobody, a chronicle-play of Elizabeth's 
reign, which appeared in the same year. These 
two histories must have been published by Na- 
thaniel Rutter to be sold in pairs, for they were 
severally adorned with portraits of King Henry 
VIII. and his daughter. Intrinsically, the play 
has but little merit. The best scenes are comic: 
especially the episode of Henry’s encounter with 
the thief, Black Will, and his incarceration in the 
Counter. The English public loved to see their 
princes brought upon the stage in some mad freak 
that put them on a level with their subjects. This 
gave piquancy to Heywood’s Edward IV., and to 


the anonymous George a Greene, the Pinner of 


Wakefield. How Shakspere embellished the motive 
in Henry IV., the whole world knows; we owe 
Falstaff and his friends to this peculiarity of the 





popular taste. For the rest, much cannot be said 
in favour of the play on the score either of charac- 
ter-delineation or of dramatic expression. There 
are some quaint fool-dialogues, and one scene: in 
which “young Edward Browne,” Prince Edward’s 
“whipping-boy,” is birched in lieu of his royal 
playfellow, has the merit of novelty. i 
About the life of Samuel Rowley nothing is 
known. Six of his plays in MS. are catalogued 
by Halliwell. With the exception of When you 
See me, you Know me, only one, The Noble Soldier, 
exists in print. To Dr. Elze thanks are due for 
having added to our Shaksperian library a play 
which cannot fail to interest all students of the 
Elizabethan drama as a whole. His critical in- 
troduction is exhaustive. J. A. Symonns, 








MINOR LITERATURE, 


Axel and Valborg. A Tragedy in five acts, and 
other poems. Translated from the Danish of Adam 


Oehlenschlager by Pierce Butler, M.A. Edited 
by Professor Palmer. With a Memoir of the 
slator. (Triibner & Co.) 


Axel and Valborg. A Tragedy, from the Danish 
of Oehlenschliger. Translated by H. W. Free- 
land. (Reeves & Turner.) 


It is an odd coincidence that two translations 
of a Danish drama, published more than sixty 
years ago, and never before rendered into English, 
should appear within a fortnight of one another, 
but it seems that Mr. Freeland was induced to 
hurry his MS. to press by seeing Mr. Butler's 
translation announced. t makes the coinci- 
dence less a matter for congratulation is that the 
drama selected is very far from being the best or 
most characteristic of the works of Oehlenschlager. 
It has been called the Romeo and Juliet of the 
North, principally because Oehlenschlager, who in 
most of his dramas was so severe, admitting, for 
instance, into Paluatoke no female character what- 
ever, dedicated the whole of Arel og Valborg to 
sentimental love. The play has remained one of 
the favourite stock-pieces of the Copenhagen stage; 
but, setting aside its obvious merits as an acting 

lay, it hardly seems to merit its extreme popu- 
arity. It was produced when Ochlenschlager 
was just taking the 5-- eel og bystorm. The 
terrible critic of the Flyvende Post, J. L. Heiberg, 
found little evil to say of it, and it ot into 
success when the far nobler dramas of Hakon Jarl 
and Paluatoke had been hissed and hooted. It 
was written at Paris in 1808. Of the two ver- 
sions before us that of Mr. Butler, which we re- 
gret to see announces the translator’s death, seems 
to be the more scholarly and graceful, but both 
are good. Mr. Freeland, who was a friend of 
Hauch, and has translated one of the minor works 
of Frederick Paludan-Miiller, is an accomplished 
student of Danish literature. He precedes his 
version of Axel og Valborg by a rendering of 
Hauch’s noble ode to Oehlenschliager, which he 
translates in a particularly spirited manner. 


The Magician; a Drama in Five Acts. A.D. 
1470. (John Pearson, York Street, Covent Gar- 
den.) Given a villain with two elder brothers, 
one just dead, the other imprisoned for magic. 
Let the villain desire to keep the magician out of 
his inheritance and the magician’s son out of his 
lady-love, and let the villain be confounded by the 
vicissitudes of the Wars of the Roses after five 
acts of blank verse and bustle, and we shall have 
a play quite good enough to take rank with the 
thinnest productions of the Elizabethan 
let us say, the History of Sir John Oldcastle, Lord 
Cobham. The writer got to discourse quite 
vigorously and naturally in the artificial dialect 
that results from a corrupt following of arg oe 
where metaphors tread upon each other's heels 
and trip each other up, and the business never 
halts for the fine writing, so that one can fanc 
the thing would be better to hear than to rea 
Though there is nothing in it but blank verse and 
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bustle, both are good enough of their kind to 
warrant the author in confidently ing “ that 
systematic indifference to every attempt like the 
t+ must surely hold a conspicuous 
among the causes which tend to retard the rehabi- 
litation of the British Drama.” A dispassionate 
reader might read for “causes” “symptoms” 
which show that the rehabilitation of the British 
Drama is unlikely. : 
ington Castle: a Royalist Story. By Colonel 
Colomb. (London: Longmans.) Here is a 
stanza :— 
“ By St. George!” Boys muttered then, 
* Could my hand yon villain reach, 
I would lesson to him teach 
He should ne’er forget again ; 
Sadder sight I ne’er shall know, 
’Tis enough to mar one’s sleeping— 
Little palfrey wounded so, 
Little maiden on him weeping! 
But although the fact be plain, 
The conclusion may be vain— 
How could he have meant to shoot 
Dumb and inoffensive brute? 
Or at maid direct a ball? 
No, ’twas accidental all.” 


Reapers of Major-General Sir Vincent Eyre’s 
Lays of a Knight-Errant in Many Lands (Lon- 
don: H. S. King & Co.) will not fail to envy the 
buvyant spirits which do not seem to have de- 
serted the veteran author under the more trying 
circumstances; for though his verses do not carry 
us quite back to the Kyber Pass, our sym- 
pathies are enlisted on behalf of the beautiful and 
interesting dog “ Dandy,” and the terrible period of 
suspense preceding the relief of Lucknow by Sir 
Colin Campbell. It is no small praise to be able 
to add, that in spite of the playful tone adopted 
by our “ Knight-Errant” there is not a touch of 
flippancy in the book which could jar on the 
most sensitive. On the con while the more 
serious pieces, such as “On the Death of a New- 
born Infant” and the sonnet in memory of the 
Countess Canning, treat of their subjects in a 
tone suitable to their solemnity, in the very 
lightest “ Lays” there is a deep “ reverence for all 
things good.’ 

To the reading public generally vers de société 
are essentially acceptable, and in their estimation 
the fact that the “Lays of a Knight-Errant” 
are not intended to unfit them for appreciating 
either Clough or Praed need not be a blemish ora 
drawback. 


Home Songs gs Quiet Hours, By the Rev. R. H. 
Baynes. CEL . King & Co.) Mr. Baynes’s pre- 
vious sacred anthologies have obtained a popularity 
above discussion ; they belong to the class of books 
that choose their readers, and apparently find 
many worthy to be chosen. ‘“ Home Songs” is 
hy Mr, Baynes’s usual level. We notice that 
. Ford contributes largely. 


Songs for Music. By Four Friends. . 8. 
King & Oo.) The four friends are Talis H. 
Gung, Reginald A. Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, and 
Greville I, Chester. The words seem rather thin 
and poor, though not without grace and refine- 
ment; the metres we should have thought hardly 
flowing enough to go well to music. 


Lyra Christi. By Charles Laurence Ford, B. A. 
(Houlston & Co.) “The writer's fancy flows freely 
and smoothly, and is fed by a vein of cheerful, 
soberly ingenious piety, too practical to be shallow, 
and not too profound to be popular. Our readers 
may recommend the volume very confidently and 
respectfully to all young ladies interested in curates. 
There are stanzas in “ Christ’s Service,” and “The 
Garden” quite worthy of George Herbert, though 
the reader will be reminded oftener of Miss Proctor 
and Mrs, Alexander. 


Jephthah’s Daughter. By R. Lowth. rd- 

Wicke.) A drama which turns on the place of 

uman sacrifice in ancient Hebrew worship; the 
is spirited, the versification tame. 








The Chamed Bible, by the author of “ Kimbolton 
Castle,” is published by the Christian Book 
Society. Their subscribers will think it does them 
credit. 

The Exiles at St. Germains, the Author of 
the Ladye Shakerley. (Hurst & Blackett.) Babies 
are interesting, and royal babies especially interest- 
ing; and the author of Ladye Shakerley knows how 
to present this interest in the most refined shape. 
An old lady tells the story of her girlhood to her 
Geer be 2 including the recollections and 

iary of her great grandmother, who was nurse to 
Mary of Modena’s daughter, and thought Prince 
Charlie a type of Christ. The diary introduces a 
great many anecdotes of the Royal fugitives, a 
great many Jacobite songs, and two poems by Os- 
sian, who, we learn, was the favourite poet of Cla- 
verhouse. The prose of the book, which is better 
than the verse, is not without an aftertaste of 
the sweetness of the “White Doe of Rylstone,” 
and the “ Grandmother's Apology,” but it is right 
to warn the reader that it is used to flavour pap. 


Mr. A. Toweoop has sent us 4 Shadow of the 
Oresteta, in a Sertes of Dramatic Sonnets (Riving- 
tons), which are quite good enough to justify the 
notion that he has been as well employed as a 
music master who extracts a series of waltzes 
from an opera; only one can dance to waltzes. 


Persis; a Narrative of the Seventeenth Century. By 
the Rev. C. B. Tayler. (Sampson Low & Oo.) 
Mr. Tayler has sought to interest us in the 
hard usage the Presbyterians experienced under 
Charles II. by some barley-sugar idylls about a 
daughter of a pious Presbyterian, with a pious 
E wy wey rother, who marries the son 
of a Liberal baronet. 
unfair, except that the author omits all mention 
of the stupid pedantry by which the Presbyterians 
lost their chance of a compromise. 


Elsie Dinsmore, Holidays at Roselands, and 
Elste’s Girlhood, by Martha Farquharson (King & 
Co.), are three neat little volumes of American 
extraction, that will be admitted into no well- 
ordered nursery or schoolroom. Little girls of 
ten who wear diamond rings, and are persecuted 
by fond papas into brain fever because they have 
conscientious objections to reading moral fictions 
on the Sabbath day, and talk about their souls to 
the young gentlemen they are ultimately to marry, 
happily do not exist in this country, and we do 
not wish to import them. Eprror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Ruskiy’s Elements of Drawing, has been 
out of print for some time, and the author, in- 
stead of re-issuing it in its present shape, has com- 
missioned Mr. St. John Tyrwhitt to embody in 
a narrative of the fortunes personal and artistic of 
a sketching-club, “the whole or any part of his 
practical treatise on landscape, called the Elements 
of Drawing” with the woodcuts. The volume 
will be published very shortly with the title Our 
Sketching Club. 


Messrs. F. Warne & Co. are about to issue a 
comprehensive work on the subject of the English 
goomeatey from the pen of Mr. Francis George 

eath, author of the Romance of Peasant Life. 


Mr. Henry Horn has just printed privately 
50 copies of an extremely quaint a 4 

selection of “ Prefaces, Dedications, Epistles, se- 
lected from early English Books 1540-1701,” taken 
mainly from his own magnificent library at Princes 
Gate, but with a few added from Mr. T. Christie- 
Miller’s collection at Britwell, &c. The selection 
has been very judiciously made by Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt, under Mr. Huth’s direction, and comprises 
many most rare and interesting pieces. Braham’s 
abuse in 1555 of “ Wyllyam Caxton,” “ for his 
leawde recueil of Troye . . . alonge tedious and 
brayneles babl - + . proceadynge therein as an 
ydyot in his follye” wil cee 4 our black-letter 
men, while his praise “ of the great Chaucer, y* 





The narrative is not very. 


curious | 











onelye glorye and beauty of our tunge,” and of the 

8 first editor “ one willyam Thinne . . . who 
Pres} oe studyouse to y® polyshing of so 
great a jewell,” will please Chaucerians now. 
Prynne’s groans in 1633 over the shocking fact 
that “Shackspeers Plaies are printed in the best 
Crowne paper, far better than most Bibles,” should 
warn the New Shakspere Society not to indulge 
in “ handsome quartos.” Mr. Grymeston’s advice 
in 1604 as to marriage should be taken by bachelors 
now :— 


“Defer not thy marriage till thou comest to be 
saluted with a Gud speed you, Sir, as a man going out 
of the world after forty; neither yet to the time of 
God keepe you, Sir, whilest thou art in thy best 
strength after thirty; but marry in the time of You 
are welcome, Sir, when thou art coming into the 
world; for seldom shalt thou see a woman out of her 
own loue to pul a rose that is ful blown, deeming 
them alwayes sweetest at the first opening of the bud.” 


Palsgrave’s account of education in England in 
1540, Greene’s in 1589, Hart’s of our orthography 
in 1569, Barnabe Rich’s “New Description of 
Ireland” in 1610, &c. &c., are full of information 
and interest. Open the book where you will, it 
gives yo peng We only wish Mr. Huth had 
printed copies instead of 50, 


JupGMENT has been given by the Court of Civil 
Jurisdiction, at Toulon, in the case of the repre- 
sentatives of Michelet, in which the question of 
the final disposal of the body of the lately de- 
ceased writer had been made a subject of dispute 
between his widow on the one hand, and the 
daughters and sons-in-law of his first wife on the 
other. The presiding judge decided against the 
children, that the remains should not be carried to 
Paris but be left undisturbed in the cemetery at 
Hyéres. M. Poullain-Dumesnil, the son-in-law 
of Michelet, has announced through the public 
papers that, although he had considered Paris to be 
the most fitting spot in which to deposit the 
remains of so distinguished a French author, he 
feels bound—in consideration of the testamentary 
clause by which Michelet had directed that he 
should be buried in the nearest burying ground-— 
to set aside his own wishes on the subject, and to 
submit without dissent to the decision of the law 
courts. Thus we may hope that this unseemly 
strife over poor Michelet’s remains is at an end. 


Amone the donations to the Bodleian Library 
in 1873 were these from Mrs. Grote :— 


“ The original MS. copy of Mr. George Grote’s work 
upon Aristotle, as it was returned to the Author by 
the Printer. Folio. 

Aristoteles: Greece, ex recensione Immanuelis Bek- 
keri—edidit Academia Regis Borussica; 5 vols. 4to, 
Berolini, 1831-1870. [This copy was the one used by 
Mr. Grote, and is illustrated with marginal notes in 
his handwriting. ] 

Platonis Scripta Greece Omnia ; recensuit Immanuel 
Bekker; vol. ix. 8vo. London, 1826. [This copy 
was the one chiefly used by Mr. Grote, and is illus- 
trated throughout with marginal notes by his own 
hand. 

A few pages of MS. notes from his History. of 
Greece, and elsewhere, in the handwriting of Mr. 
George Grote. 

The Vocabulary of Philosophy, Mental, Moral, and 
Metaphysical. By William Fleming, D.D., with a 
few MS. notes by Mr. George Grote. 8vo, London, 
1857.” 

Tue new librarian of the Berlin library will be 
Professor Lepsius. Dr. Pertz, who has been at 
the head of the Royal Library for many years, 
and has brought it to the highest state of effici- 
ency which was possible within the ancient walls, 
will resign. It is hoped that Parliament will 
immediately grant the sums necessary for a new 
building and a more powerful staff. 


Tue Nation of the 26th ultimo has an interest- 
ing note on the March number of Lippincott’s 
‘agazine, which has not yet arrived in land, 
It contains an article on Laval, Cannes and the 
country round about, and the Isle of Sainte-Mar- 
guerite, with a sketch of Rachel in her last days, 
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The writer incidentally corrects an error embodied 
in Matthew Arnold’s sonnet on Rachel, which 
makes it a happy thing for the dying actress that 
she drew her last breath at Cannes, where—as was 
well— 


“* The fret and misery of our northern towns 
In this her life’s last days, our poor, our pain, 
Our jangle of false wits, our climate’s frowns, 
‘Do for this radiant Greek-souled artist cease ; 
Sole object of her dying eyes remain 
The beauty and the glorious art of Greece.” 


This refers to the fact that the room in which 
Rachel died contained a statue of Polyhymnia, 
wrought by David (of Angers), an intimate friend 
of M. Sardou, who was owner of the villa occupied 
by the actress. But in reality, the sick woman, 
on first being shown to her room, fainted away at 
the sight of this figure, and could not sleep til it 
was removed, It was terrifying to her as having 
once been seen by her in a dream, and seen in a 
threatening attitude. The fact that Rachel was 
often an extremely imaginative person in her state- 
ments has made some people doubt the reality of 
the alleged vision; but the discovery of an entry 
‘in a note-book of a long previous date is held to be 
proof that it was really seen as alleged. 


Gustave Fravpert, the author of Madame 
Bovary, is one of the few French novelists whose 
talent has been helped by patience, who has con- 
sistently refrained from flimsy series 4 la Montépin, 
and evanescent feuzlletons in the manner of Xavier 
Aubryet. He has been silent for five years, and 
‘the repose was well earned by such works as 
Salammbo and Education Sentimentale. The 
result of his retirement is Le Candidat, the author's 
first dramatic effort, and Za Tentation de Satnt 
Antoine, a mystere, which will be published by 
M. Charpentier on April 1. M. Flaubert con- 
ceived the idea of this new work at the fair of 
St. Romain at Rouen. 


‘* Tt was there,” writes the author, “in that canvas 
‘booth of the Boulevard Beauvoisin, that I thought 
of portraying a veritable St. Anthony, a living, 
animated personage, surrounded by the men of his 
time. My Tentation de Saint Antoine is an heroic, 
philosophic, and archaeological reconstruction of the 
fourth century, of the circle in which the saint lived, of 
the carnal and other temptations to which the poor 
cenobite was subjected. The form I have chosen is a 
-sort of mystére, a primitive piece in three periods, and 
filling one volume, something in the style of Quinet’s 
Ahasuerus, wherein the scenery will be described with 
the carefulness that always guides me in ‘such re- 
searches.” 


Moreover, we are assured that the realistic 
descriptions that shocked certain readers of 
Madame de Bovary and Salammbo will not form 
the attractive features of the forthcoming work. 


At Neweastle-upon-Tyne, on the 20th ult., died 
Mr. Robert White, whose name was well known 
in connection with the literature and antiquarian 
history of Northumberland and the Scottish 
border. Born ina comparatively humble position, 
but endowed to a remarkable degree with the 
poe industry and unquenchable thirst for 
<nowledge so often found among the Scottish 
peasantry, he succeeded, while cultivating an 
ardent taste for literature, in also attaining to a 
position in life which left him, long before old age, 
free to gratify to the full his literary and anti- 
quarian tastes. He was one of the most famous 
book collectors of the North of England, and 
leaves a library of great value, which is said to 
contain “the most exhaustive collection of the 
floating literature of Newcastle and Northumber- 
land during the last and present generations that 
is anywhere to be found. He was also an invete- 
rate collector of chap-books, old tracts and folk- 
lore of every description, and his literary accumu- 
lations in this department would form a valuable 
addition to any local museum.” Mr. White early 
exercised his pen in verse composition, chiefly of 
the ballad kind, and in 1867 published a volume 


to which they are appended. The original germ 





of his collected poems, containing some pieces of 





considerable merit. His name was first generally 
known perhaps by his edition of the life and 
poems of the orientalist John Leyden, the con- 
temporary and friend of Scott. At a later date 
he p sear himself to the elucidation of some of 
the historical conflicts on the border, and his 
“Battle of Otterburn,” “Battle of Neville’s 
Cross,” and “Battle of Flodden Field,” are 
distinguished by an amount of careful antiqua- 
rian research as to the circumstances, actors, 
and scenes of those struggles, which leaves no- 
thing to be desired. His last work of the kind 
was a still more elaborate study of the Battle of 
Bannockburn, in which he showed great ingenuity 
in applying the few contemporary notices to the 
minute identification of the scene of that conflict, 
a task of great difficulty on account of the com- 
lete change of the landscape in recent times. 
Ir, White had a large circle of literary friends, 
not only among the antiquarians of the north, but 
in all parts of the country. Nothing is yet stated 
as to the destination of his extensive library. 


Mr. J. A. H. Murray has in hand for the early 
English Text Society, the Rhymes and Prophecies 
of Thomas of Ercildowne, commonly called the 

hymer. The work as it exists in the MSS. con- 
sists of three “ fyttes,” the first describing the 
meeting of Thomas and the Queen of Faerie, and 
the second and third containing the “ prophecies ” 
which the “lovely lady” communicated to him 
ere they parted at Eildon Tree. Four MSS. 
exist containing the whole, and the fifth begins 
at fytte second, and contains the “ prophecies.” 
These MSS. differ from each other very greatly, 
especially in the second and third fyttes, which 
are probably considerably later than the narrative 


of them was probably produced during the Scottish 
War of Independence to encourage the struggling 

atriots, and was afterwards altered and added to 
Siam age to age, down to as late a time as the 
Battle of Pinkie, each successive recension giving a 
sketch of events up to its own date under a pro- 

hetic guise with a more indefinite hint as to 
hattles to come. It often happened that events 
falsified these forecasts, and it is interesting to see 
how in the next recension they are ingeniously 
altered so as to suit the now accomplished facts. 
From a comparison of these various alterations 
and additions Mr. Murray will probably be able to 
fix both the chronological order of the different 
texts and their approximate dates. The prophetic 
credit of Thomas continued down to the reign 
of our English James IL, the accession of the 
Stuarts to the English throne being looked upon 
as a crowning proof of his power to see into the 
future. 


M. Jutrs Anprtev, of 34 Richmond Gardens, 
Uxbridge Road, W., whose charming “ Conférences 
sur l’Histoire des Idées et des Sentiments de la 
France par sa Littérature,” held in a West End 
drawing-room, were a pleasing feature of last 
season, announces a second series for the present 
year, under the title of “Les Sources et les 
Perivains Originaux.” The subjects of the lectures 
are as follows :— 


Le Cycle Breton: Le roi Artus, Merlin, Joseph 
d’Arimathie, le saint Graal. 

Le Cycle Carlovingien: La Chanson de Roland, 
Renaud de Montauban, les douze Pairs. 

Le Cycle Alexandrin: La chanson d’Antioche, les 
Paladins. 

Le Kalevala: Poéme national de la Finlande dont 
YHomére vit encore. 

‘La Satire au Moyen-Age: Les fabliaux, le Roman 
de la Rose. 

Voyage au Pays de I’Astrée: Résurrection des idées 
celtiques. 

Agrippa d’Aubigné, le soldat, le podte, le politique 
de la Réformation en France,—l’aieul de Madame de 
Maintenon. 

Mathurin Regnier :—La vraie satire, francaise et 
gauloise. 


Les Inconnus du 18* Siécle: Quand l’esprit régne, 
le coeur se cache. 


The first lecture was delivered on Thursday the 
12th instant at 5 p.m. The fee for the course is one 
guinea, 


Dr. WeymourtH has nearly ready a little volume 
entitled Answers to Matriculation Questions in 
English, which, under the form of hints to students, 
discusses many points in the history, grammar, 
present usages, &c., of the language, and will 


ish, whether preparing for examinations’ or not. 
In an appendix, Dr. Weymouth considers some of 
the chief points as to which different opinions are 
held by English scholars, to many of which he 
has himself given an independent investigation. 


THE press threatens to become a power in Con- 
stantinople. The first part of a comic journal, Le 
Polichinelle, appeared on the 21st ultimo. It is to 
be published twice a week in French, Greek, 
Turkish, Armenian, and Bulgarian. We ho 
that it may display sufficient wit to stand. the 
rather severe test of translation into so many 
widely-differing languages. 

A Frencu translation, with preface and com- 
mentary by M. Dupont-White, of Mill’s Liberty 
and Representative Government, has been published 
in Paris by M. Guillaumin. 

JOURNALIsTs in the Turkish dominions have rea- 
son to be thankful for small mercies. The Rhodes 
correspondent of the Levant Herald mentions 
a report that the literary exiles, Midhat Bey and 
Teviik Bey, have been authorised to send for their 
families, who are now at Constantinople, and who, 
on their arrival at Rhodes, will be allowed to live 
in houses situated within the fortified space wherein 
the exiles are confined. In other words, Midhat 
and Tevfik are about to be treated as.exiles, and 
no longer as malefactors. Should the rumour be 
confirmed, the Government may be justly con- 
gratulated for discountenancing the unnecessary 
severity which the authorities have hitherto dis- 
played towards the unfortunate journalists. 


In giving a list of the earliest editions of Mo- 
liére a few weeks ago, we should have mentioned 
that an edition of his nine earliest works appeared 
in 1666, but K arently without the author's 
supervision. Moliére , not appear to have 

en any more thought than S$ re for the 
readers of his works; for in the address to the 
reader which introduces ZL’ Amour Médecin, he 
says, “On sait bien que les comédies ne ‘sont faites 
que pour étre jouées.” 


Ir appears that the late riots at Bombay were 
owing to the publication by a Parsee of a Guzerate 
version of Washington Irving’s Life of Mahomet, 
in which there is a reference to the Prophet's 
domestic relations. The author attempted to stop 
the sale; but did not succeed in allaying the re- 
sentment of the Mussulmans, who were inflamed by 
the preaching of one of their priests, and by the 
approach of the festival of the Mohurrum. 


THE first have appeared of a Dutch trans- 
lation of Mill’s Principles of Political Economy. 

Tue death is announced, on February 8, of the 
Swedish poet, OC. G. Strandberg, who was secretary 
of the Svenska Akademi for many years, and 
favourably known as an author by his paraphrases 
of Anacreon and Horace. He was born in 1825. 


Sunce the expiration, in 1866, of the ZWustretet 
Nyhedsblad,so admirably edited by Botten-Hansen, 
no first-class paper devoted to literature and art 
has existed in Norway. The Nyhedsblad had been 
the vehicle for some of the finest aesthetical work 

roduced in the country; Asbjérnsen, Hansteen, 

. A. Munch, Ibsen, Bjérnsen, and other emi- 
nent writers had. constantly contributed to 
it, and the gap its disappearance left has been 
painfully felt. At the inning of this year 


an effort was made to revive the memory of 


the past by the creation of a new literary papel, 





Cyrano de Bergerac: Son voyage 4 la Lune. 


Ny Ilustretet Tidende, under the able editorship 


rove of interest and value to all students of Eng- — 
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' of Hr. K. A. Winter-Hjelm. We cordially wel- 
come this new serial, the first nine numbers of 
which have come into our hands. It seems to be 
conducted in an enlightened and liberal manner ; 
and though its list of contributors does not number 

so many illustrious names as that of its weed 

did, we see no reason to anticipate that it will 

yield to it in general ability. 


Dr. BucnHerm, who edited the German Classics 
for English Readers in the Clarendon Press Series, 
has made a collection of German songs and lyrics, 
to be published in Messrs. Macmillan ’s Golden 
Treasury Series. 

In the same series will shortly appear a little 
volume to be called Scotch Songs, of which the 
editor is Miss Mary Carlyle Aitken, a niece of Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle’s. 


A History of Dutch Literature, by M. W. 
Everts, taking, in many respects, a new view of 
the merits and demerits of Dutch authors, is 
already passing through a second edition. Jacob 
Cats, once the most popular poet of the Dutch 
people, receives here a severe lecture’ at the hands 
of M. Everts—on account of the immoral tendency 
of some of his tales! 


Ir is announced that A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
Esq., M.P., will preside at the festival in behalf 
of the funds of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent 
and Provident Institution on April 29, at the 
“Criterion,” Piccadilly. 

Proressor Lxo, of Berlin, promises the New 
Shakspere Society a Paper in the autumn, consist- 
ing of a ‘collection of notes and emendations on 
the text of Shakspere. 


WE are glad to hear that the Rev. Dr. Richard 
Norris has undertaken to edit a volume of Selec- 
tions from the Minor Poems of Chaucer, for the 
Clarendon Press, as a companion volume to his 
little Selections from Chaucer's Cant Tales, 
now in its third edition. A further Selection from 
the Canterbury Tales, comprising all of those fit 
for boys (except the tales in Dr. Morris’s volume), 
is also in preparation for the Clarendon Press 
Series by another editor. We believe that a selec- 
tion from Wycliffe’s works is also contemplated. 
Certainly one should find place alongside of those 
from “ Piers Plowman” and Chaucer. We also'call 
the Delegates’ attention to the need of a book long 
since suggested to them, but then passed over, 
giving scenes of home and boy life, of manners 
and customs in Early England, so as to make 
young folk realise in a way that no so-called his- 
tories teach them, what life in Early England really 
was, . 


Mr. T. Curistre-Mitter, of Britwell, has been 
good enough to send the New Shakspere Society 
a careful transcript of the unique Shakspere- 
allusion ballad in his Heber collection of Ballads 
and Broadsides. This ballad will, therefore, 
appear as No. 4 in the first part of Shakspere- 
Allusion Books, which the New Society has now 
in the press, The first three allusion tracts, by 
Greene and Chettle, are all in type. 


M. Pavrin Parts has just completed an elabo- 


' Tate essay on the sources of the legend of Tristan, 
' our “Sir Tristrem,” which may possibly find its 


way into some volume of the Arthur Series of the 
Early English Text Society. M. P. Paris’s second 
volume of his story of the old Lancelot, told in 
modern French, is in the press, 


Tue University Library of Strassburg has re- 
ceived an augmentation of 80,000 volumes during 
the past year, and now numbers about 300,000 
Volumes in all. Half of these additions, which 
constitute an augmentation more than fifteen times 
above the general average annual increase of public 
libraries, have been procured by purchase, and the 
remaining moiety has been obtained through public 
and private donations. 


, THe Cotta firm, at Stuttgart, announce the 
immediate publication in three volumes of Berthold 
Auerbach’s novel, Waldfried, which we announced 





several weeks ago, which will appear simultane- 
eo, English, French, Russian, Dutch, Italian 
and Hungarian. 

From Helsingfors, we hear that the Arctic 
regions have not fallen far short of more southern 
lands in doing honour to native distinction. On 
the 28th of February the Finnish poet, Runeberg, 
received on his seventieth birthday the congratu- 
lations of a whole nation, and his home at Borgo 
was the centre towards which flowed in copious 


streams the affectionate and laudatory homage of 
admiring friends from every part of Finland and 


Sweden, while the day was celebrated at Stock- 
holm and Helsingfors by the performance at the 


— theatres of the poet’s most popular 
tic productions. 


THERE is a pleasing revival of the study of 
Shakspere in Dublin. A “ University of Dublin 
Shakspere Society ” has just been formed, which 
already numbers seventy members, and will pro- 
bably be affiliated to the New Shakspere Society. 
Meetings are to be held_at least, once a me 
at which papers will be read and discussed. The 
President is Mr. J. K. Ingram, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Regius Professor of Greek, 
to whose students they are free. Press of hearers 
at the second lecture necessitated the removal to a 
larger room than the Examination Hall, but it 
— so bad aplace for hearing that for the third 
ecture the audience had to be satisfied with the 
Divinity School, and to be reduced to the 250 
people that the room will hold. 

e Shakspere lectures of Dr. Edward Dowden, 
Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Dublin, and one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
New Shakspere Society, are being largely attended. 
They are delivered in connexion with the Alex- 
andra (Women’s) College, in Dublin, but in the 
Lecture Room of the Divinity School of Trinity 
College. In his third lecture Professor Dowden 
treated Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet as companion 

lays, Romeo being the man whose will was en- 
eebled by self-consciousness of the emotions (from 
which he is delivered only near the end of the 
play), while Hamlet was the man enfeebled by 
things reflecting and repeating themselves in his 
thoughts. So Juliet and Ophelia are a contrasted 
pair ; likewise Horatio and Mercutio. Romeo was 
of Italy, the man of the South; Hamlet, a Teuton, 
the man of the North. Romeo the drama of pas- 
sion, Hamlet the drama of thought. Professor 
Dowden’s first series is to consist of six lectures ; 
his second, of two. 


Ir may interest English readers to see the books 
that the English Lector at Strassburg University is 
to read with his German students next summer 
term, so that they may contrast it with the public 
gratis teaching in German (if any) given in 
English universities. The Lector is a sort of 
assistant to the Professor. Here, then, is Mr. 
White’s list of readings and exercises :— 


Lectiire : Poesie :— 

Sir Walter Scott's Poems, mit Erklirungen in der 
englischen Sprache. 1 Stunde, gratis. 

Lectiire: Prosa :—- 

(1) Lewes’s Selections from Modern British Dra- 
matists, mit Erklirungen in der englischen 
Sprache. 1 Stunde, gratis. 

(2) Tom Brown's School Days, by Thomas Hughes, 
Esq., M.P., mit Uebersetzungen. 1 Stunde, 
gratis. 

Uebungen im englischen Stil—Conversation, Uebungen 
im Seminar fiir neuere Sprachen. 2 Stunde, 
privatissime und gratis. 

Einfuhrung in das Studium der englischen Sprache 

fir Anfanger. 2 Stunden, privat. 

Englische Grammatik und Conversation fir Vorgeriick- 

tere. 2 Stunden, privat. 


Awmone American publishers’ announcements 
we notice A’ History of Philosophy, from the 
Earliest Period to Sir William Hamilton, . by 
President McOosh, of Princetown College; and 





The Philosophy of English Literature, by Pro- 
fessor John ce, of Williams Coll . The 
former is published by Messrs. Carter, Brothers, 
and the latter by Messrs. Putnam, of New York. 
Messrs. Macmillan will issue the first of these 
in this country, simultaneously with the Ameri- 
can edition. 


Messrs, MACMILLAN have in the press a volume 
of selections from North’s Plutarch of the pas- 
sages illustrative of Shakespeare’s plays, india 
some complete Lives. The editor is Mr. W. W. 
Skeat ; and the book, whose aim is popular, will 
be called Shakespeare's Plutarch. 


Accorpine to the Braunschw. Nachrichten a 
fitting tribute is at last to be rendered to the 
memory of G. E. Lessing. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick has ordered a monument to be erected over 
the grave of the poet. The churchwardens of St. 
Magni have placed the necessary space, free of 
charge, at the disposal of the intendant of the 
ducal court theatre, under whose direction the 
necessary works are to be carried out. 





WE understand that the fourth report of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts will 
contain accounts of the private collections of the 
following noblemen and gentlemen in England and 
Wales :—The Marquis of Salisbury, the Marquis of 
Bath, the Marquis of Hertford, the Yar! of Denbigh, 
Earl de la Warr, Lord de Ros, Lord Bagot, Lord 
Colchester, Lord Mostyn, Lord Fitzhardinge, Sir 
John Lawson, W. Beamont, Esq., Lieut.-Col. 
Carew, J. R. Pine-Coffin, F'sq., J. R. Ormsby Gore, 
Esq., M.P., Colonel Macaulay, M. Ridgway, Esq., 
J “y Rogers, Eaq., Colonel Towneley, and G. F. 
Wilbraham, Esq. Reports, too, will appear on the 

apers of the House of Lords, Westminster Abbey, 
Widnened and St. Cathevine’s Colleges at Cam- 
bridge, Balliol, Queen’s, Magdalene, and St. John’s 
Colleges at Oxford, the Corporations of Hythe and 
Now beans, &e., &e. 

In Scotland the private muniments of the Duke 
of Argyll have been inspected and will be reported 
upon in this issue; as also those of the Countess of 
Rothes, the Marquis of Breadalbane, the Karl of 
Kinnoul, the Earl of Fife, the Earl of Selkirk, Lord 
Wharncliffe, Lord Monboddo, the Hon. Mrs, 
Erskine Murray, Sir M. R. 8. Stewart, James 
Buchan, Esq., C. Dalrymple, Esq., M.P., Colonel 
Farquharson, Colonel Mc)onall, Colonel Rattray 
and A, Wauchope, Esq.; while Ireland will be 
represented by the Marquis of Ormonde, Viscount 
Gormanstown, Sir R. O'Donnell, Trinity College, 
Dublin, &c., &e. 

Tue second volume of the Calendar of State 
Papers, Ireland, James I., which is about to appear, 
embraces the period from October 1606, to July 
1608. The most noticeable feature in it will be 
the documents relating to the history of the memor- 
able flight of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel in 
1607. To illustrate this event as much as possible 
selections have been made from the foreign 
despatches from Spain, Venice, and the Low 
Countries, hitherto in great part unknown. The 
Appendix will contain a chronological list of all 
Irish papers of the reign of James I., which form 
a portion of the invaluable private collection of 
the Marquis of Salisbury, and are preserved at 
Hatfield. 

The third volume of the same Calendar is also 
nearly complete, and will contain the papers be- 
tween July 1608 and the end of 1610. It will 
conclude with the instructive account of Sir Toby 
Caulfield, passed 29th December in the latter year, 
for the rents of the escheated counties, from the 
time of the flight of the earls. The preliminary 
history of the Ulster settlement may be said to form 
the principal contents of this volume. 


In describing last week some curious Irish 
Manuscripts which had been selected for illustra~ 
tion in- the forthcoming Fac-simtles of National 
MSS. of Ireland, we should have added that the 
task of selecting and editing all these specimens 
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to mention “The Book of Leinster,” said to 
have been compiled in the first half of the 
twelfth century by Finn Mac Gorman, Bishop 
of Kildare, by order of Aedh Mac Crimhthainn, 
the tutor of Dermot, King of Leinster. The 
most remarkable page of this volume, which has 
been photo-zincographed, is a ground-plan of the 
banqueting hall of Tara, This plan is divided 
into five compartments, the centre of which con- 
tains the door, a rudely-drawn figure of a “ daul” 
or waiter turning a gigantic spit, furnished with a 
joint of meat before a fire, the lamps, and a large 
double-handled vase or amphora for the cup-bearer 
to distribute. In the two compartments on either 
side are enumerated in order of precedence the 
various officers and retainers of the King’s house- 
hold, together with their tables, and the particular 
portions of meat served out to each ; forming a very 
curious and instructive illustration of the social 
condition and habits of the early Irish. The de- 
scription of the rations that were considered speci- 
ally adapted to the several ranks of consumers is 
very amusing. For the distinguished men of 
literature “ the soft, clean, smooth entrails,” and a 
steak, cut from the choicest part of the animal, were 
set aside; the poet had a “ good smooth” piece of 
the leg ; the historian, “a crooked bone,” probably 
arib; the artificers, “a pig’s shoulder;” the Druids, 
a “fair foot.” These fast are said to decline to 
drink ; not so the trumpeters and cooks,-who are to 
be allowed “cheering mead in abundance, not of 
a flatulent kind.” The doorkeeper, “ the noisy 
humourous fool and the fierce active kerne” had 
the chine; while with regard to the satirists and 
the “ braigitore,” a class of buffoons whose peculiar 
function was to amuse the company after a fashion 
which not only will not bear description but almost 
defies belief—licensed and paid Aethons of the 
Court—“ the fat of the shoulder was divided to 
them pleasantly.” 

Miss Erise C, Orré will publish shortly a 
History of Scandinavia, uniform with Mr. Free- 
man’s Old English History. 

Ir is announced that the tenth volume of Mr. 
Bancroft's History of the United. States will soon 
appear, and that it will be the last one, Mr. Ban- 
croft apparently preferring to bring his work to a 
close at what is a natural stopping-place—the end 
of the Revolution—to carrying it on further, as 
was his original intention. The ninth volume 
appeared more than seven years ago. 


Prorrssor Stupss’s edition of the Lives o 
Archbishop Dunstan, for the Master of the Rolls 
Series, is in the press, and will soon be published. 
It contains the life of the Saint from a MS. which 
has never before been collated, and also a large 
number of contemporary letters which have never 
been published. The letters, besides their imme- 
diate historical value, throw some light on the 
doubtful question of the knowledge of Greek exist- 
ing in Western Europe during the Middle Ages. 
They contain many Greek words and forms, which 
seem to point to a wider and more common know- 
ledge of Greek in Dunstan’s time than is generally 
admitted. 


Tur Chetham Society, now in its thirty-first 
year, has held its annual meeting in Manchester 
this week. Its publications during 1873 were 
three in number, making the total number now 
issued ninety-three. The first was the second 
and concluding part of the Dr. Farmer Chetham 
MS., a commonplace book in the Chetham Li- 
brary, temp. Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., 
consisting of verse and prose, mostly hitherto un- 

ublished. It was edited for the Society by the 

v. A. B. Grosart. The second publication 
was the fifth part of Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, 
by the Rey, Thomas Corser, M.A., which carries 
on the list from D (a) to Drant. Ninety-one 
volumes of poets are comprised within those limits, 





Kirkham, Lancashire, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry Fishwick, author of a history of Goos- 
nargh. At the meeting on Wednesday, the Rev. 
Canon Raine stated that a large body of mate- 
rials relating to Humphrey Chetham and his 
family had been placed in his hands, and he gave 
a half-promise that he would prepare them for 
pubfication in some shape. 


On February 25, Mommsen’s friends and pupils 
ave him a farewell dinner at Berlin, when, on 
fis health being proncent he announced that he 
would not go to Leipzig, but stay at Berlin. This 
announcement was received with great applause. 
Mommsen said in his ch that the German pro- 
fessor was no longer what he used to be. “Ger- 
many, he said, has advanced, but the German 
professor has fallen back. There was a time when 
the Universities alone kept the small spark of 
German unity alive. Now, new political: powers 
have come to the front. But the German pro- 
fessor has still the noblest task, viz., to prepare 
the youth of Germany for their new duties, Our 
young men must learn that the ideals of humanity 
are an integral part of all education, and this 
they can only learn from a study of antiquity. 
What gives to German science its high position is 
the moral earnestness with which the German 
professor devotes himself to his subject, shunning 
all dilettante work, and deriving from the deep 
enjoyment in teaching the most powerful impulse 
to original research.” 


Unper the somewhat ambiguous title of Bye- 
gones we are presented with a collection of notes, 
queries, and answers, which appeared from week 
to week in the Oswestry Advertiser, and in the 
Cambrian News, which emanates from the same 
border town of Oswestry, in the years 1871-73. 
These Bye-gones are stated to relate to “ Wales 
and the border counties ; ” but more correctly they 
may be said to relate to the ancient prizicipality of 
Powys, the district in which these papers princi- 
pally circulate. Tliese jottings contain a good 

eal that is interesting and curious respecting 
bygone times, and some of them are of consider-_ 
able value. Of the latter class we would es 
cially mention the numerous notices regarding 
Colonel Jones, the regicide, and Lewis Owen, 
generally called the Baron Owen, who was mur- 
dered by the Red Banditti of Mawddwy in 1555. 
Most of these contributions are from the pen of 
a well-known Merionethshire antiquary, who pos- 
sesses sources of information not accessible to the 
general public. We hope, however, that we are 
to have no more extracts from the Autobiography 
of Richard Davies, the Montgomeryshire Quaker, 
a book which has gone through several editions, 
and is by no means scarce; and we much doubt 
the propriety of introducing into a work of this 
kind, which ought to be perfectly free from party 
bias, constant allusions to, and free remarks upon, 
the misguided zeal of some of the ecclesiastics of 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, as if 
their successors at the present day subscribed to 
their views, or were responsible for their conduct. 
Archaeology has no political or religious creed, 
and should not be made the vehicle of any dogmas, 
The index, which is only partially alphabetical, is 
not so complete or convenient as it might be ; and 
we hope its deficiencies will be remedied in future 
instalments. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


WE understand that the expenditure connected 
with the expedition that proceeded, under the 
command of Lieut. Cameron, R.N., to search for 
Dr. Livingstone, has quite exhausted the funds of 
the Livingstone ‘Relief Expedition; and the 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society had a 

ial meeting last week to take into consideration 


necessary to meet the cost of the unforeseen 
expenses that are likely to be incurred by Lieut. 
Cameron’s further to Ujiji, whither he 
has gone to fetch Livingstone’s papers, and by the 
other circumstances connected with the death of 
Livingstone himself. 

Tue Amou-Daria expedition will follow the 


right bank of the river, and therefore will only - 


need a trifling escort. It will only cross to the 
left. bank if the authorities consider chat no diffi-, 
culties are likely to arise. The expedition will ex- 
plore the course of the Amou-Daria, with an eye 
to ascertain its capacities for navigation, will 
determine the quantity of water in the river at 
different seasons of the year, will execute a series 
of meteorological, and probably also of magnetic 
observations, and study the movement of the 
sands in the deserts of the country. 


Ir is said that several Russian capitalists intend 
this year to send a caravan to Afghanistan. It 
will go from Astrabad to Medched, Keadsker, and 
Kabul. 


GroGRAPHICAL research has lost another keen 
and zealous pioneer by the death, at Pisa, on 
February 24, of. Baron Heinrich von Maltzan- 
Penzlin, at the age of forty-eight. Baron von 
Maltzan, who was not merely a traveller, but a 
good philologist and as and a writer of 
ability and experience, had for years been a con- 
stant contributor to Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 
and other leading German ape - daily 

. We regret to learn, t com- 
cmeadien of his friend, Herr August Leesenberg, 
that his death was self-inflicted, and was the 
result of excitement due to long-continued suffer- 
ing from acute gastric neuralgia, to which he had 
been for yeats a martyr. The best and most im- 
portant of his published works were his Pelgrimage 
to Mecca, Three Years in North-Western, Africa, 
and Social Pictures from Tunis and Algiers. His 
intimate acquaintance with the languages and 
habits of the East had enabled him more than 
once, undetected, to join the ranks of native pil- 
grims and travellers, and had thus afforded him 
exceptional advan for prosecuting his obser- 
vations of the physical and social conditions of 
the districts through which he journeyed. 


Tue Chamber of Commerce at Trieste has this 
year been enriched with numerous valuable collec- 
tions, the gift of Count Edmund Bethlen, who has. 
conferred a still more important benefit on the 
association by presenting them with an interesting 
and explanatory report of his adventurous travels 
in Burmah, This enterprising traveller, who be- 
longs to one of the oldest and most renowned 
families of. Hungary, deviated so far from the usual 
practice of young men of his rank’as to adopt the 
merchant service as his profession, and after having 
served for three years on board an Austrian mer- 
chant vessel, engaged in the China and Cochin 
China trade, he undertook for the Trieste Chamber 
of Commerce the special mission to Burmah, from 
which he has recently returned. Count Bethlen 
visited Rangoon, Maulmein, the Burmese capital 
Mandaley, and all the more important places on 
both sides of the Irawady, whose course he fol- 
lowed for more than 1,000 miles to Bhamo, which 
promises to becomé the great emporium of @ 
colossal trade with Western China. At Mandaley 
the Count was presented to the Burmese sovereign, 
who showed an intimate acquaintance with public 
affairs in Europe, and an eager desire to enter into 
Seer - relations with the leading 

pean states. The king presented the traveller 
with an artistically decorated book of prayers in 
the Pali language, and this, together with numerous 
interesting specimens of Burmese art and native 
industry, will form part of a collection, destined 
by the Count to enrich the National Museum at 
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rosecuted observations of the commercial and in- 
ustrial conditions of the little-known country 
through which he has can scarcely fail to 
prove of material advantage to the interests of 
Austrian trade, whi'e his innate love of adventure, 
and his acute observing faculties, combine to 


make him a valuable auxiliary in the cause of geo- 
graphical discovery. We shall hail with satisfac- 


tion the a) of the work in which he has 
embodied the results of his mission to Burmah and 


the Celestial Empire. 


Tue French Geographical Society has decided 
unanimously that the sum of 3,000 cs, already 
voted to aid Francis Garnier in his explorations, 


shall be offered to his family as a small token of” 


the gratitude of the society for his services to 
France and the cause of science. 


A New line of telegraph wires, according to the 
Erzeroum correspondent of the Levant Herald, 
will be made in the spring to connect that town 
with Alexandropol in the Russian Caucasus. The 
line is tly needed by the mercantile com- 
munity of um, which is in active commercial 
relations with Alexandropol. It is thought prob- 
able also that the Government will sanction the 
construction of a line from Bayazid, in Kurdistan, 
to the Persian frontier. 


Tue Athens correspondent of the Levant Herald 
says that a powder magazine is being built on the 
desert but historic island of Psyttalia, lying 
between the Piraeus and the Bay of Salamis. 
The road leading from Athens to the royal sum- 
mer seat of Dicelia has been reconstructed; the 
picturesque Phalerum road is to be equally re- 
paired and embellished, so as to serve also as a 
pleasant drive; the more yee work of plan- 
ning the network of roads which is to traverse the 
provinces of Attica and Boeotia has also been com- 
pleted, and these roads, amounting to 110 kilo- 
métres, will be at once taken in hand; in the 
province of Messinia, the roads from Calamata to 
the town of Messinia, from Messinia to Bouka, and 
thence to the sea-shore, have just been completed; 
and three important bridges on the Houria, and 
one on the Zephyriminion, will be ready for public 
use within the present month. The works for 
the draining of the marsh of Asprochoma, in the 
same province, have been offered to public com- 
ane. It. is also said that the well-known 

nch engineer, M. Piat, is about to construct a 
tramway from Nauplia to Argos—a distance of 11 
kilométres—at the expense and for the account of 
the communes of those two towns. 


Iv our review, last week, of Mr. Charles New’s 
Life, Wanderings end Labours in Eastern Africa, 
we gave Messrs. H. 8S. King & Co. the credit of 
being the publishers. The book is really published 
by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 


By an article in the existing treaties with 
Japan, foreigners are not allowed to travel beyond 
@ certain specified distance from each of the open 
ports. For some time the Japanese have, of 
their own accord, practically waived their rights 
in this respect, and have allowed foreigners to 
move about more freely in the empire. Recently, 
however, in consequence of the foreign envoys 
having definitively refused to give up their extra- 
territorial jurisdiction over their own countrymen, 
the Japanese authorities have retaliated by with- 
drawing the privilege they had conceded. This 
retrograde step on their part has not unnaturally 
caused much irritation, and the German envoy, 
Herr von Brandt, is understood to have taken up 
the ars rather extraordinary position in the 
Matter :— 


“He claims that inasmuch as existing treaties 
exclude all foreigners from the interior of the empire, 
the Japanese have already violated it by introducing 
foreign teachers, &c., for the instruction of their 
youths, the development of their mineral resources, 
and other kin purposes. On this ground the 
minister praposes to resist the exclusion of any of his 
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en who choose to travel beyond the pre- 
scribed limits, either for pleasure or trade.” 
We are not much surprised to learn that “the 
native authorities are firm in their resistance to 
what they call a ‘monstrous assumption.’” 


Dr. Meyer, who has been travelling in the 
East Indian Archipelago during the last few 
years, and M. Miklucho-Maclay, known for his 
researches in New Guinea, have both paid atten- 
tion to the ethnology of some of the islands in 
those — and they agree in establishing a close 
affinity between the Negritos of the Philippines 
and the Papuans of New Guinea. According to 
the first-named traveller, the Negritos form the 
aborigines of the islands in the Archipelago, and 
at the time of the landing of the Spanish had 
already been driven inland by an invasion of 
Malays. The former tribe are thus generally 
found in the mountains, and the latter on the 
coast. M. Maclay has traced the same type of 
countenance among the natives of the New He- 
brides, and the likeness is carried still further by a 
comparison of the songs and dances. He does not 
incline to the commonly received opinion that 
there are two distinct races in New Guinea; the 
type is everywhere Papuan, he considers, but com- 
prises several subdivisions widely differing in 
characteristics. 








MR. FLEAY’S PAPER ON METRICAL TESTS. 
New Shakspere Society. 

On Friday, the 13th instant, this paper was read 

at the Society’s first meeting at Galenatnp Col- 

lege, London. Mr. Fleay began his argument by 
stating the work he had as yet accomplished in 
this direction. He then dwelt on the necessity of 

a quantitative criticism, which should remove all 

questions respecting authorship and chronological 

succession of authors’ works from the domain of 

the vague guess-work, founded on subjective im- 

ressions, to that of exact science resting on ob- 
jective facts of such a nature as to be counted and 
measured. Facts of this kind exist in the metre 
of the early dramatists. Each one of them differs 
from every other in salient characteristics ; the 
number of rhyming lines, of lines with double 
endings, of stopped lines, &c. For the more dis- 
tinct illustration of these differences, a passage of 

Dryden was given, rewritten by Mr. Fleay in five 

different manners, viz., those of Fletcher, Beau- 

mont, Massinger, Greene, and Rowley. But the 
discrimination of authorship being the special 
business of the second paper, he passed to the con- 
sideration of the chronological order of the plays 
of Shakspere. By comparing plays known to have 
been produced near the beginning and end of his 
career, Mr. Fleay showed that Shakspere gradually 
introduced into his work double endings, Alexan- 
drines, and short lines; and specially that he gave 
up the rhymed line in favour of blank verse. 

He gave an elaborate table of the metre of all the 

lays, stating for every play the total number of 
ines, the number of lines in prose and blank verse, 
rhymes, short rhymes, songs, double endings, al- 
ternate rhymes, sonnets, doggrel, and lines of one, 
two, three, four, six, measures respectively. .From 
this table he deduced the following conclusions :— 

1. That the Taming of the Shrew, Henry VI.,and 
Titus Andronicus, are {in the main not Shak- 
spere’s; but productions of the Greene and 
Marlowe school. 

2. That Henry VIII. and The Two Noble Kinsmen 
are partly Fletcher's. 

3. That Pericles and Timon of Athens are only in 
part Shakspere’s, 

(These three propositions will not be discussed 
until the papers on the separate plays are read.) 

4, That the chronological succession of Shak- 
spere’s plays is given in the following table :— 
“TJ. Ruymie Perrtop.— Love's Labor's Lost ;’ 

‘ Love’s Labor’s Won; ‘ Comedy of Errors; 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream; ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ; ‘ Lucrece ; ‘ Richard II’ 

II. Comzpy anp History Pexiop.— Two Gen- 





tlemen of Verona;’ ‘ Richard III.;? ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice; ‘John; ‘1 Henry IV.; 
‘2 Henry IV; ‘Much Ado about Nothing ;’ 
‘Henry V.; ‘Twelfth Night ; ‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor;’ ‘As you like it.’ 

Ill. Tracepy Periop.—‘ All's well that ends 
well ;’ ey of ‘ Henry VIII. ;’ ‘ Troylus and 
Cressida ; ‘Measure for Measure; ‘ Mac- 
beth ; ‘ Cymbeline;’ ‘Hamlet ;’ ‘Othello ;’ 
‘ Lear ;’ parts of ‘Pericles’ and ‘ Timon.’ 

IV. Roman Penton, &c.—‘ Julius Caesar ;’ ‘ An- 
tony and Cleopatra ;’ ‘ Coriolanus ; ‘Tem- 
pest;’ part of ‘Two Noble Kinsmen; 
* Winter's Tale.’” 


Mr. Fleay then enla on the position of some 
of the plays in the table, especially that of the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, 5 Night's 
Dream, and Macbeth, explained such points in the 
construction of the table as required it, and gave 
some confirmatory matter in support of his con- 
ton with one extract from which we con- 
clude :— 


“ The first ten plays in this list, which are fixed in 
that position by the rhyme tests solely, are the ten 
plays given in Meere’s list. Now, the chance of select- 
ing these ten plays out of the thirty which are un- 
doubtedly Shakspero’s, is less than one in twenty 
millions : the exact calculation by the doctrine of 
chances is that one chance only in 20,030,010, would 
hit on this precise selection of plays. To any mind 
familiar with the exact sciences, this fact alone is 
conclusive as tothe immense value of the rhyme test.” 

Had Mr. Fleay included Titus Andronicus, the 
odds would have been still greater ; but he did 
not treat at all of the doubtful plays in this first 
paper. 





THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


Tue French Academy has deferred the reception 
of M. Emile Ollivier more in sorrow than in anger; 
and there is a considerable category of English 
spectators who will fail to sympathise with either 
sentiment. The Academy is only reaping what 
it sowed—wearing the sackcloth it wove for itself 
in Imperial days when sackcloth looked like 
enduring purple, receiving the ashes of that sud- 
den ardent enthusiasm for the Liberal Empire. The 
Forty, or at least the official spokesman of the 
Forty, are plaintive in their protestations of regret 
at being compelled to create another Academician 
in partibus. They were conciliatory, they say, 
courteous, deferential; they merely “ wanted to 
know,” and M. Ollivier declined for obvious rea- 
sons to gratify the modest desire. Succinctly 
narrated, this is the history of the ceremonious 
broil in which all literary Paris has been hotly 
engaged for the last ten days. M. Ollivier has 
spent three years in Switzerland, studying art- 
history and translating Italian poets, waiting for 
the wind of ill-favour to blow over, His re- 
entrance into public life was to be inaugurated by 
the public reception at the Academy ; and pressed 
by one or two Bonapartist members, ashamed of 
its repentance, the supreme intellectual corporation 
selected introducers and a respondent, and in- 
formed the ex-Minister that the diseours de 
réception might be presented, and the usual 
understanding arrived at between the two orators 
of the occasion. M. Ollivier’s panegyric of 
Lamartine was pronounced presentable in all 
save the particular pointed out by M. Guizot. 
Shorn of the oratorical embellishments of the 
famous advocate, it is not a very remarkable 
piece of literature, even among discowrs de 
réception. M., Ollivier has taken advantage of La- 
martine’s bygone rhetorical celebrity to introduce 
a number of unnecessary reflections, having gene- 
rally an egotistic tendency, on the art and function 
of the public speaker. Thus the last Liberal 
Minister of the Empire enumerates the classic 
qualities of the orator, with a side glance at the 
looking-glass, as “broad general information, 
literary sentiment, wealth of imagination, the ele- 
gant and delicate urbanity that springs from real 
mental culture, and lastly the c'cvation of tone 
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that comes from strong conviction.” And again, 
he informs us that he “ is subject to fits of orato- 
rical intoxication which, while increasing the 
lucidity of his mind, render it impossible for him 
to contain his thoughts.” But the most objec- 
tionable feature in the speech (in the sight of the 
Orleanist Forty) is the laboured introduction of 
— sentimentality into an essay which would 

ave been quite sentimental enough had its stric- 
tures and apologies been confined to the original 
sihjent—didhenes de Lamartine. The obnoxious 
phrase has already been extensively quoted. It 
was merely a somewhat elegiac and hyperbolical 
description of certain graces of manner, a certain 
dreamy benevolence undoubtedly possessed by 
Napoleon III. But, unimportant as the declara- 
tion was, it offended M. Guizot—and M. Guizot is 
in reality the dictator of the Academy. Louis 
Philippe’s minister observed hotly that it might be 
permissible on the eve of a deadly war to have 
le coeur léger, but V'esprit léger was not allowed in 
the Academy—which it certainly is not. This 
puerile outburst does not seem to have been im- 
mediately resented by M. Ollivier. It was only 
when conciliatory hands were stretched out to him 
a day or two afterwards that he declared himself 
outragé, and declined to discuss the question of 
the discourse with the Academical committee. It 
is very possible that an Academical dispute had 
occurred to him as a more effective way of re- 
appearing on the political scene than an Acade- 
mical reception ceremony. The calculation, if cal- 
culation there was, has succeeded. M. Ollivier’s 
speech will be criticised at the Antipodes, 
and the Minister himself become for a season the 
petted martyr of the irregulars of literature. M. 
Ollivier will have the cafés for him; but he is 
not without partisans in the Academy. M. Thiers, 
who was prudently absent during the recent diffi- 
culty, strongly advocated the Minister’s election 
in 1870, The poet M. Camille Doucet, Octave 
Feuillet, even Alexandre Dumas, are more or 
less platonic lovers of Bonapartism, while Emile 
Augier, who was to answer M. Ollivier, is frankly 
Imperialist in faith. M. Augier’s essay is printed, 


* and contrasts favourably with the vague and in- 


volved rhetoric of the recipiendary. It re-esta- 
blishes the blurred portrait of Lamartine in clearer 
and truer outlines, though the composition is de- 
faced by that excessive praise which the Academy 
invariably awards to its members—when they 
have vacated their fauteuils. M. Augier cites an 
anecdote of Lamartine which describes exactly the 
hyperbolical style, the lofty vanity of Jocelyn. 
On his first election he was asked on which side 
he would sit in the Chamber. “ Au plafond,” 
Lamartine answered. 

Itis rumoured that M. Ollivier intends to appeal 
to a court of law against the decision of the 
Academy. It is pointed out by some of his 
partisans that M. Guizot’s criticisms were the 
more ungracious because he received many benefits 
from the Empire, and actually favoured the 
Minister’s election. The plea that political ques- 
tions should not be treated in an Academical dis- 
course is an unfortunate slip. Political manifes- 
tations are encouraged by the Forty—but they 
must be in favour of Orleanism. 

EVELYN JERROLD. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PRESENCE OF THE KING IN HIS COURTS OF 
LAW. 
7 King’s Bench Walk : Feb. 26, 1874. 

Perhaps a word or two from one to whom 
the antiquities of the law are possibly more 
familiar den to either Mr. Gardiner or Mr. James 
Collier, may be of service in reference to the 
debated question of the period when the right of 
the king to sit and adjudicate in his courts was 
successfully challenged. 

Let me, however, first recall to Mr. Gardiner’s 
recollection the fact that the twelfth volume of 
Coke's Reports has never been considered an 
“original authority.”* It was published many 

ears after Lord Coke’s death, notwithstanding 
his express wish that nothing of his should be 
ut forth to the world posthumously ; and, from 
oose notes “ believed to be” his, pieced together 
no one knows how or by whom, and not without 
suspicion of interpolations and suppressions. It 
is, therefore, hardly fair to the greatest constitu- 
tional lawyer of his day, to deduce from these 





* Wallace’s Reporters, 3rd edition, 1855, p. 115, 
for contemporary opinion ; Hargrave’s note to ii. State 
Trials, p. 381; and Frazer's note to the last edition 
of Coke's Reports, vol. vi. fly-leaf to Part xii. 





stray leaves of dubious authenticity an inference 
of his “ignorance of history ” or an assertion of a 
perneig “first decision” which marks an 
epoch in our progressive development. 

The truth - that until the an of the reign of 
Henry III. our kings, like their neighbours the 
French sovereigns, had been wont to sit personall 
in their courts of law. We are all familiar with 
the oft-told tale of St. Louis beneath the oak 
trying the causes of the poor and oppressed, in 
the same century as that in which our Henry III. 
sat in the Painted Chamber at Westminster. De 
Joinville’s description of St. Louis thus adjudi- 
cating presents us with a contemporary record 
of the primitive administration of justice by that 
king; and the rolls cited by Madox, to which 
Mr. Collier has made reference, and some others 
collected by Prynne (Antmadversions, §c., p. 53), 
are satisfactory proofs of the practice of our own 
monarch about the same time; the record cited 
by Prynne being the most express. 

Bracton, a judge under Henry III., whose 
systematic treatise on law was certainly made 
public about 1270 and largely circulated, and was 
subsequently twice printed, was the first writer 
who t of any impropriety in the personal 
presence of the sovereign in his own courts. His 
reasons, however, are taken rather out of the 
magazines of scholastic philosophy than founded 
on common sense. Nevertheless, he pronounced 
against royal interference (fo. 119 and fo. 369) ; 
and from that day until this no king has ventured 
to deliver judgment by his own mouth in any 
cause, civil or criminal, in any regularly consti- 
tuted court of law. 

Of course, no reliance can be placed on the 
loose statements of the royal presence in the 
courts, such as those from Stow, for curiosity, 
or the desire to see the laws enforced, might 
account for such rare visits; but, as Lord Hale 
states in his Analysis of the Law, p. 17, “ when- 
ever the king sat there in person, the judgment 
was always given by the justices.” 

Fortescue (De Legibus, cap. viii., “ proprio ore 
nullus Regum Angliae judicium proferre usus 
est”) is perhaps the most satisfactory original 
authority ; for what Bracton rather suggested 
than insisted on, Fortescue emphatically enun- 
ciates as the law of the land. Compare Mon- 
tesquieu, bk. vi., cap. v. 

t must not be supposed that the ultimate 
judicial prerogative of royalty—the right, if not 
obligation, of the king in last resort, in emer- 
gency, to decide as judge—is affected by the 
settled rule of non-intervention in cases in whick 
constitutionally appointed judges are officiating. 

ALFRED CUTBILL. 


TROYLUS AND CRESSIDA. 

Skipton Grammar School: March 9. 

In your report of Mr. Hales’s second lecture I 
observe that he states of Troylus and Cressida that. 
part of it was probably written by some one else 
than Shakspere. I am not aware that this theory 
has been hitherto admitted by any Shaksperian 
critic of eminence, and therefore I infer that Mr. 
Hales must have very strong grounds indeed for 
making this assertion, which I sincerely hope he 
will publish. In the meanwhile, as a firm believer 
in the undivided authorship of this play, I shall be 
glad if you can find room to publish my explana- 
tion of the peculiarities which it presents to us: 
if it is the right one, it will throw light upon 
many other disputed questions a the 
arrangement of the play$ and the manner of work 
of our great author. : 

Now, even a casual reading of this play leaves 
one with the impression that it is composed of 
two which do not form portions of an organic 
whole. In the Grecian tents the utterances of 
Nestor, emnon, and Ulysses are replete with 
wisdom, vigorous in manner, free in rhythm, and 
in fact in the very best style of Shakepere’s third 
period, the time of Hamlet and Lear. In the 
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house of Pandarus, in the scenes between Troylus 
and Oressid, there is youthful passion and verbal 
wit — yoy ~ as we find in the earliest 
la ose 0 rst period, especially in Romeo 
pa op in fact, in ae two oe 8 (Romeo and 
Juliet and Troylus and Cressida po are more 
doubles entendres, there is a greater tendency to 
what I may call the licentiousness of Fletcher, than 
in any other part of Shakspere’s writings of the 
same extent. In Fletcher this delight in filth 
talk was permanent, in Shakspere it wore out wi 
advance of years and of wisdom. This difference 
of manner and matter in the two parts of our 
play must, I say, strike even the casual reader. 
But if we read the play carefully through witha 
ial eye to these differences; if we notice the 
suddenness with which the change of atmosphere 
strikes us when we pass from the hothouse of the 
first two scenes to the breezy open naturalness of 
the third: the painful revulsion we feel in re- 
turning to the Troylus story at the beginning of 
the third act: the relief once more experienced in 
the third scene of that act when we meet again 
with the Grecian generals: the painful relapse at 
the beginning of the fourth act: the relief in the 
fifth scene, which remains unbroken to the end of 
the play except by act v., sc. 2, and a few 
isolated lines :—if we note all this, we cannot help 
wed whether the cause of these alternations 
of feeling lies in the subject-matter, or if there is 
something radically different in the manner of 
these distinct portions of the text. On further 
examination we find that there are two distinct 
stories as well as distinct treatments, and that the 
om which repels us is the story of Cressida’s un- 
faithfulness, “ with the conceited wooing of Pan- 
darus, Prince of Lycia: ” while the part which we 
remember with pleasure is the challenge of Hector, 
the pride of Ajax, the wrath of Achilles, the 
wisdom of Ulysses. These parts are clearly sepa- 
table: the Cressida story is contained in act i., 
ac. 1, 2, act iii., sc. 1, 2, act iv., sc. 1,2,3,4, anda 
few lines in se. y., viz. ll. 11-68 and 276-298, and 
acty. sc. 2. The rest of the play, except a few 
lines scattered inact v.,as in sc. 3, I]. 98-102, is en- 
tirely independent and might have been published 
separately. But I cannot assert too strongly that 
each part is distinctly Shakspere’s, and that the 
inferiority of one to the other must be accounted 
for without introducing the hypothesis of a second 
author, 
_ Now I cannot go into the metrical evidence here 
in detail: it would be too technical, and I have 
done so already in a paper for the New Shakapere 
Society, which I hope will soon be published ; but 
Imay here state that the metre of the Oressid 
part is exactly that of Romeo and Juliet, with 
a slight dash of Richard II.; while the metre of 
the Achilles part is that of Macbeth and Othello. 
What can be plainer than that we have here a 
play finished about 1608, but begun some ten 
years before and laid aside? At the time of his 
reading Chaucer, from whom he took his Theseus 
and his Pyramus for Midewmmer Night’s Dream, 
Shake re was struck with the story of Troylus 
and Cressida, and began a play on that subject; 
but finding that he could not satisfactorily up 
five acts with it, or disgusted with his own pic- 
ture of Cressida, he laid it by, until on ing 
Chapman’s Homer it struck him that here was 
the material for filling up his long-neglected 
canvas to the extent required by the help of the 
story of Achilles. This was common with Shak- 
spere: I can prove that his Timon and Pericles were 
left unfinished just in this way, and afterwards 
extended to five acts by other hands. His Henry 
VIII. and The Two Noble Kinsmen have long 
been shown to have been thus filled up by Fletcher, 
and I hope also to show that Al/’s Well that Ends 
Vell has been treated by himself just as this play 
of Troylus and Cressida was. But there is another 
argument not technical, and, if true, of great value 
for other purposes. 
Gervinus noticed long since the convenience 
of treating two or more of Shakspere’s plays 





ther for critical ; but I am not 
po that anyone ype that the whole 
of his comedies, if not his tragedies, can. be 
grouped in pairs according to their subject- 
matter; the plays in each pair being strongly 
contrasted with each other in other respects. 
Thus, there can be no doubt that Love’s "s 
Lost and Love's Labour's Won must have formed 
& pair so contrasted, whatever this latter play may 
have been, and quite independently of the question 
whether any of it is preserved to us in All’s Well 
that Ends Well. So the Comedy of Errors and 
Midsummer Night's Dream form a pair: the former 


-might be called the Errors of a Day and the latter 


the Errors of a Night: but the errors in the former 
arise from a freak of Nature; in the latter from 
the far more variable and inconstant tendencies of 
the human heart. The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
and the Merchant of Venice form another pair; in 
both alike the chief subject is two friends, but in 
one the unfaithfulness and the other the faithful- 
ness of friendship is the theme dwelt on. The 
Merry Wives of Windsor and Much Ado About 
Nothing form another pair; in fact the latter title 
would have done for either play: but the jealousy 
of Ford is causeless and ridiculous; the jealousy 
of Claudio is based on strong external grounds 
and excites our sympathy. In What You Will 
(Twelfth Night) and As You Like It, the titles 
prepare us for similarity: it is not so strongly 
marked; but in each the main plot turns on 
a girl disguised as a boy making love to a man 
indirectly while he is unaware of the dis- 
guise. All’s Well that Ends Weill and Measure 
for Measure, a wife obtains the restoration of an 
unworthy husband by the same device. And 
finally, in the Tempest and Winter’s Tale, the re- 
storation of two persons supposed dead (a parent 
and a daughter in each case), and the love-making 
of the daughter with the son ofan imagined enemy, 
are our chief objects of interest. 

Now it is very singular that in the instances of 
every one of these pairs the metrical tests assign 
dates for the two plays which are components 
of each pair so close that we cannot, as far as 
that evidence goes, assign them to positions of 
more than one year apart; and so in the case of 
this play of Troylus and Cressida, The place the 
Cressida part would occupy on teptendenl, grounds 
would be next after Romeo and Juliet, and the plot 
is exactly that which would serve as a contrast to 
this play. The one of “ true and faithful Juliet ” 
and “her Romeo,” the other of Cressida falser 
than “ fox to lamb or wolf to heifer’s calf, pard to 
the hind or stepdame to her son,” and her Troylus ; 
the one resisting the seductions of her nurse, the 
other yielding instantly to the suggestions of Pan- 
darus; the one constant to her husband when the 
marriage with Paris to a worldly mind would have 
been so tempting; the other false to her lover 
with no temptation beyond an innate lustfulness. 
This pair of plays would be an excellent pendant 
to what I have ventured to call the Faithful Friend 
and the Unfaithful Friends above; and in each 
case there is the same correspondence between the 
minor characters. As Pandarus corresponds to 
the Nurse, so does Lucetta to Nerissa, and Launce 
to Lancelot Gobbo: compare especially the scenes 
of the enumerations of the ladies’ suitors, and the 
incidents of the rings in these plays. 

But we are straying from our subject too far. 
My object is to show that this play was partly 
written at an early date (probably 1594 or there- 
abouts), and that there is no necessity for the 
hypothesis of two authors. The difference of 
style, difference of subject, difference of rhythm, 
suggest this; the fact that the two plots can be 
separated with ease (a most unusual phenomenon 
in Shakspere) confirms it, and the parallelism 
with Romeo and Juliet of the love part of the play, 
which is so strikingly like what I have shown to 
exist in other plays, is an evidence so cumulative 
as to render it to me impossible to resist absolute 
conviction of the truth of the theory here ad- 
vanced, F, G. Fimay, 








JEWISH GRAVES IN THE CRIMBA. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, Mar. 4. 

Abraham Firkovitz, the well-known owner of 
the celebrated collection of the old Pentateuch 
rolls and the Karaitic MSS., now in the Im- 
perial Library of St. Petersburg, has brought 
out a volume on Tomb Inscriptions of the Jews 
in the Crimea. This publication, which forms a 
firat volume (the free will contain, according to 
the author's statement, the colophons of the Penta- 
teuch rolls and of some old biblical MSS.), has 
the title of Abné Zikkaron (Stones of Memory), 
and was published at Wilna, 1872. It contains 
564 tomb inscriptions, from 4.p. 6 to 1841, to be 
found at Shufut Qaleh (near Eupatoria) ; 5 others 
from a.p. 910 to 1104, to be found at Sulkath ; 
70 from a.p. 866 to 1777, to be found at Manguf ; 
29 from a.p. 1078 to 1845, at Kafa; and 96 from 
A.D. 1598 to 1852, at Gozlow (Eupatoria), Fight 
of the earliest inscriptions were published, with 
fac-similes by myself, in the Mélanges Asiatiques, 
St. Petersburg, 1864, and Professor Chwolson also 
devoted to the same inscriptions a memoir published 
in the Transactions of the Academy of St. Petersburg. 
Finally, they were made known to the English 
= by Dr. Davidson, in the Theological Review, 
868, in a paper assuming apparently to be 
original, and mentioning, just incidentally, the 
above-named two articles on the subject! M. 
Firkovitz begins his volume with a rather 
= preface of 104 pages in Hebrew, in which 

@ describes his travels to different congregations, 
in order to investigate, by order of the Govern- 
ment, the date of the establishment of the Jews 
in the Crimea. We cannot expect any critical 
result from a self-taught amateur of the somewhat 
advanced age of eighty-five years, narrow-minded, 
and most partial to the Karaitie views, and above 
all residing in a country where he could scarcely 
get any assistance from modern publications. He 
quotes some Arabic documents on the conversion 
of the Khazars, but from secondary and even 
later sourees, such as Rapoport and others. 
In spite of all these deficiencies the book is in- 
teresting, for we know very little of these remote 
Jewish congregations; besides, the author gives 
from time to time an account of manuscripts 
which he was able to acquire, and of others which, 
belonging to synagogues, he was only able to see. 
He mentions, beside fragments of the Old Testa- 
ment, a Hebrew-Persian dictionary of R. Y’hudah 
hap-Parsi (about 850), without giving any moro 
exact description of it. The Jewish congregations of 
the Crimea and the Caucasus, we may say, remain 
still unexplored. What light those old manu- 
scripts might throw on the Scripture and the 
early Jewish literature! At the end of the 
volume are some poetry and fac-similes of ten in- 
scriptions, 

Ap, NEUBAUER. 








The Evrtor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible, 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SaTURDAY, Mar.14, 1 p.m. Sale of Lord Dunmore’s Water- 
colours at Christie's. 
3 p.m. Crystal Palace Concert. Satur 
‘ day Popular Concert (Joachim 
and Hallé). 
» Royal Institution: Mr. Newton 
on ** Ephesus.” —I. 
3.45 p.m. Royal Botanic Society. 
Monpay, Mar. 16, 3 p.m. Asiatic. 
4p.m. London Institution. 
7 p.m. 
8 p.m. 





Entomological. 

Medical. Monday Popular Con- 

cert (Joachim, Dannreuther). 
8.30 p.m. Royal United Service Institution 
r. KB. J. Reid on “ Ironclad 

Navies.” 

Tusgspay, Mar.17, 1 p.m. Sale of Old China at Sotheby’s. 

8 and 8 p.m. Irish Ballad Concerts (St. James’s 


Hall). 
3 p.m. Royal Institution : Prof. Tyndall. 
7.45 p.m. Statistical. 
8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussions on 
Gun Carriages and Heavy 
Ordnance. Pathological. An~- 
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thropological, Society of Arts : 
Hon, T. Shepston’s Paper on 
“The Diamond Felds of South 
Africa.” 

8.30 p.m. Zoological : Prof, Huxley on“ The 
Structure of the Skull and of 
the Head of the Menobranchus.” 

WEDNESDAY, Mar, 18. 1 p.m. Sale of Engravings at Sotheby’s. 

7 p.m. Meteorological. London Institu- 
; tion: Travers’ Course. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Mr. Hawes on 
“ The Channel Tunnel.” 
»» Mr. Coenen’s Third Concert. 
” Last Ballad Concert. f 
TuunsDAy, Mar.19, 1 p.m. Sale of old Sevres China at 


hristie’s. . 
3 p.m. Royal Institution : Prof, William- 
son, 





4p.m. Zoological. 
6 p.m. Royal Society Club. 
7 p.m. Numismatic. 
8 p.m. Sullivan’s Light of the World at 
the Royal Albert Hall. Linnean. 
Chemical. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. Royal. 
1 p.m. Sale of Mr. Thomas Green’s pic- 
tures at Christie's. 
lp.m. Sale of Dr. Gray’s Library at 
Sotheby’s. 
7.30 p.m. Macfarren’s St. John the Baptist 
at Exeter Hall. 
8 p.m. Philological: Mr. Sweet on “‘ The 
History of English Sounds.” 
» Royal Institution : Dr. Carpenter 
on “The Temperature of the 
Atlantic.” 


Frimay, Mar, 20, 








SCIENCE. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE THEORY OF 
ELECTRODYNAMICS. 

A Dynamical Theory of the Electromagnetic 
Field. By A. Maxwell. (Philos. Trans. 
of the Royal Society, 1865.) 

Die Principien der Elektrodynamik : Nach- 
richtew von d. Kénigl. Ges. d. Wiss. zu 
Gittingen, 16 Juni 1868. Von C. Neu- 
mann. (Tibingen, 1868.) 

Ueber die Bewegungsgleichungen der Elek- 
tricitdt fiir ruhende leitende Korper. Von 
H. Helmholtz. (Borchardt’s Journal fiir 
Mathematik, Bd. 72.) Ibid., Bd. 75. 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By 
J. Clerk Maxwell. (Oxford, 1873.) Two 
volumes. 

Ueber die den Kriften elektrodynamishen 
Ursprungs xzuzuschreibenden LElementar- 
gesetze. (Abhdl. d. Kénigl. Siichsischen 
Ges. d. Wiss. Bd. X. Von C. Neumann. 

Die elektrischen Krdafte, Bd. I. Von C. 
‘Neumann. (Leipzig, 1873.) 

Vergleich des Ampéreschen und Newmannschen 
Gesetzes fiir die elektrodynamischen Kriifte 
(Monatsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. zw Berlin, 
6 Febr. 1873). Von H. Helmholtz. 


Tue problem of determining the primary 
causes of the so-called electromagnetic and 
electrodynamic phenomena is connected in- 
trinsically with some of the most important 
theoretical questions of natural philosophy 
regarding the general character of Force, 
and the essential attributes to be ascribed to 
the medium which fills space. The subject, 
therefore, has attracted the attention of 
natural philosophers and mathematicians 
since the time of Oersted’s first discovery 
regarding the deviation of a magnetic needle 
by a galvanic current, in 1820, till the pre- 
sent moment; and this attention has grown 
even the more intense and concentrated, the 
more our knowledge of the experimental 
facts approached to completeness. The force 
of gravitation, Newton’s grand conception, 
has been hitherto the model for nearly all 
the scientific hypotheses by which philo- 
sophers have striven to connect and to ex- 
plain the various kinds of physical and 
chemical phenomena. Hypotheses of this 





kind, based on the assumption of forces 
acting between two material points along the 
straight line of their junction, either attract- 
ing or repelling, the intensity of which is 
independent of time and velocity, but de- 
pendent on the distance of the two points, 
have been applied with great success, not 
only to the effects of celestial and terrestial 
gravity, but also to those of elasticity in 
rigid, fluid, and gaseous bodies, including the 
phenomena of sound and light. In the 
theory of heat and chemical actions it ap- 
pears highly probable that we have to do 
with forces of the same kind, although of a 
much more limited sphere of activity. In 
consequence of the extreme complexity of 
causes and conditions, only very small 
parts of these branches of science have 
been worked out so far that the con- 
nexion between actual phenomena and 
elementary forces can be traced the whole 
way, and deduced by mathematical ana- 
lysis. The nearest analogy with the laws 
of gravitation we find in the phenomena 
of electricity and magnetism, as long as 
these agents are in a state of repose and 
equilibrium. We find the same law of 
action at a distance, and the inferences 
derived from this law are even more open to 
controlling experimental measurements of 
the highest degree of precision than those of 
gravitation or of the molecular forces, which 
keep up the motion of heat, produce chemical 
combinations, and are the alternate cause of 
elasticity. The very existence of the electro- 
static and magnetic forces must have in- 
creased a good deal the tendency of natural 
philosophers to generalise this kind of 
hypothesis, which answered so well to the 
requirements of science, and to consider the 
attributes of these forces, enumerated above, 
as the general and necessary attributes of 
all ultimate forces of nature. 

In order to distinguish the forces of this 
description by a short name, I may be 
allowed to call them forces of the first class. 
Forces, the intensity of which depends 
either on time or on velocity, may be dis- 
posed of in a second class. 

Are there really alternate and elementary 
forces, which are to be reckoned into this 
second class, which cannot be reduced into 
an aggregate of forces of the first class, and 
do not bend under that great generalisation, 
like the majority of other physical and 
chemical forces? This is, evidently, a 
question of the highest theoretical interest, 
and the problem of electrodynamics turns 
out so important, because the so-called 


electrodynamic forces, acting between two- 


electric currents, or between one such current 
and a magnet, seemed really to afford an 
example of the second class. 

First among them we have the discovery 
by Oersted of the forces moving ponderable 
matter (ponderomotor forces, according to 
Professor C. Neumann’s nomenclature), and 
the laws of their action were brought into a 
relatively simple, accurate, and compre- 
hensive formula by Ampére. These forces 
are completely latent, as long as electricity 
is in a state of rest; they become active 
when electricity begins to flow through 
conducting bodies. This appears as a first 
fundamental difference between electro- 
dynamic forces and those of the first class, a 





general characteristic of which is, that 
their action is not at all altered by 
any motion of the points between which 
they act. Secondly, the electromagnetic 
force of a galvanic wire carries the pole of a 
pas round the wire without end and 
without ever leading it to a place of equi- 
librium and rest. All the forces of the first 
class, on the contrary, tend to carry the 
bodies which they move to a certain final 
resting-place. This relation, moreover, is 
reciprocal. For just as a magnetic pole 
is carried roundan electric current, a galvanic 
wire can be carried around a magnet or 
around a coil of wire, through which an 
electric current passes. 

A second class of electrodynamic pheno- 
mena are the induced currents discovered 
by Faraday in 1831. In these cases the elec- 
trodynamic forces do not act on ponderable 
matter, but they act as electromotor forces on 
electricity itself. They drive the opposite 
electric fluids of a wire into opposite direc- 
tions, either when another wire carrying an 
electric current is in motion relatively to the 
first wire, or when the intensity of the 
current in the second wire is altered. In- 
stead of the second wire a magnet may be 
substituted. It produces an induced electro- 
motoric force either when it is moved or 
when the intensity of its magnetism is 
altered. For all these electrodynamic actions 
a magnet may be considered always as a 
system of electric currents, flowing circularly 
around the magnetic axis of every magnet- 
ised particle. 

These electromotor forces, induced by 
electrodynamic action, show the same charac- 
ter as the ponderomotor forces, before men- 
tioned. They depend on motion and the 
lines, along which they act, are closed lines 
without end, fora magnet losing its mag- 
netism induces electromotor forces in circular 
directions all around its axis. 

In spite of this fundamental difference, it 
has been proved by the experiments of Mr. 
J. Prescott Joule and by the general 
theoretical deductions of Sir W. Thomson 
and myself, that all the known effects of 
electrodynamic action are subject to the 
great principle of Conservation of Energy, 
although a theoretical deduction of this uni- 
versal principle of Nature can be given only 
for forces of the first class, which are inde- 
pendent of motion, and which tend always 
to a final position of equilibrium. It can 
be proved that when an electric current, by 
moving a magnet, does mechanical work, 
the current, induced by the motion of the 
magnet, alters the relation between the 
chemical processes going on in the battery, 
and the heat evolved in the galvanic circuit, 
so that a part of the chemical forces is not 
spent on the production of heat, but used 


for the mechanical work of the electrody- * 


namic forces. : 
There are two principal questions, which 
have been discussed in the papers enume- 
rated above, the one a question of fact, the 
other a question of theory. ; 
The first is this. Hitherto we know with 


some degree of accuracy the electrodynamic ° 


actions of closed galvanic currents only, viz. 
of currents which circulate alonga closed line 
or a system of closed lines, and have no end, 
where electricity would be obliged to stop 
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and to accumulate, The investigations of 
Ampére, Gauss, Neumann senior, Kirchhoff, 
W. Thomson, &c., have led to a highly de- 
veloped mathematical theory of closed cur- 
rents, which enables us to calculate their 
electrodynamic effects for circuits of any 
length and form, and which has been com- 
d with actual experimental measure- 
ments of the highest degree of precision. 

But there exist also currents with ends, 
as for instance those produced by the dis- 
charge of a Leyden battery in the wire 
which connects the tinfoil coatings of the 
glass jars. These coatings are the ends of 
the conducting wire, and they are separated 
by the insulating glass of the jars. We 
know that the wire produces electrodynamic 
effects during the discharge, like a wire 
closing together the ends of a galvanic 
battery, and that the currents in such a 
wire go to and fro, oscillating between the 
two tinfoil coatings. But we do not yet 
know experimentally, how far these electro- 
dynamic actions are modified at the place 
where the conducting circuit is interrupted 
by the insulating glass. This question may 
be of little practical importance, because 
the actions in question cannot but be very 
feeble, and it will require great experimental 
skill to make them visible. On the other 
hand, in order to define the ultimate causes 
of electrodynamic actions, it is necessary 
to know with certainty the part which every 
linear element of a current contributes to 
its general effect, and the linear elements 
even of a closed circuit are not closed lines, 
but lines with two ends. 

Ampére has derived his well-known law 
of the attracting or repelling force between 
two linear elements of electric currents, not 
however without introducing into his rea- 
soning a hypothesis. He assumed, namely, 
that between every pair of such elements 
there acts only one force, not a couple of 
forces, and that the direction of this force 
is the straight line joining the centre of the 
elements. 

Another elementary law was derived from 
the phenomena of induced currents at first 
by Gauss, as early as 1835, but not pub- 
lished, and afterwards by Professor F. E. 
Neumann (senior) of Kénigsberg in 1845. 
The mathematical expression of this law 
was based on the value of the mechanical 
work which could be done by Ampére’s forces, 
or as it was called, in analogy with the no. 
menclature applied by Green and Gauss to 
magnetic and electrostatic forces, on the 
value of the electro-dynamic potential of 
two currents. This value again was de- 
termined completely only for closed circuits, 
but its mathematical expression led to a 
value of the same quantity also for linear 
elements, which is much less complicated 
than that of Ampére’s forces. To calculate 
it take the product (1) of the intensities of 
the two currents, (2) of the length of both 
the linear elements, (3) of the cosine of the 
angle between the directions of the latter, 
and divide by their distance. 

Taken negatively, this potential expresses 
the potential energy of the ponderomotoric 
forces, which is spent when two currents 
move without altering their intensity, and 
the forces can be calculated from the value 
of this energy by well-known methods. 





Taken positively, the same potential gives 
the value of the energy, which is equivalent 
to the existing motion of electricity, and 
which is spent in induced currents, if the 
intensity of the currents or their position in 
space is altered. In this way this whole 
chapter of physics, containing the greatest 
variety of new and surprising phenomena, 
has been brought under one most simple 
law. 

As I have said already, the value cf the 
electrodynamic potential is completely de- 
termined for closed circuits, but not for 
linear elements. To the latter certain arbi- 
trary functions may be added without altering 
the potential of closed circuits; Neumann 
had already remarked this ambiguity. In my 
first paper, quoted above sub. No. 3, I have 
treated this question, and have striven to 
find out such consequences of the theory, as 
might lead to an experimental decision of 
the problematical point. I limited the arbi- 
trariness of the unknown function by the 
assumption that the law according to which 
the unknown part of the potential depends 
on distance, is the same as for the known 
part. Then the whole uncertainty is re- 
duced to the value of one unknown constant, 
which plays in the theory of electricity 
nearly the same part as the second constant 
of elasticity, in the theory of elastic solids. 
I was able to decide one important point, at 
least, namely, that this new constant cannot 
have a negative value, without producing an 
unstable equilibrium of electricity in con- 
ducting bodies. Under-such an assumption 
certain motions of electricity, as, for instance, 
radial oscillations in a conducting sphere, 
ought to grow without end in intensity and 
to produce an infinite quantity of motion and 
of at which, of course, must be regarded 
as impossible. This inference was of some 
importance for our choice between the dif- 
ferent theories of electrodynamics, because it 
showed that the laws of induced currents, 
derived from the hypothesis of W. Weber, 
and in the same way those derived from 
the different hypothesis which Professor C. 
Neumann (the son) has proposed (No. 2, 6, 
7, quoted above), are inadmissible, leading, 
as they do, to unstable equilibrium of elec- 
tricity. Ido not think that my objections 
(No. 8 and 4) have been invalidated by the 
arguments brought against them by my 
opponents ; but this I must leave to tho 
judgment of my mathematical readers. 

I may omit here, perhaps, another point 
of discussion. Mr. C. Neumann believed 
that the law of the forces derived from the 
value of the potential led to inferences op- 
posed to the results of experiment in those 
cases where one part of the conducting wire 
slides along the surface of another part 
of the same circuit. I have striven to 
prove (No 8) that there is no contradiction 
between the law of the potential, rightly 
interpreted, and the observed facts. 

The potential theory, when applied to the 
calculation of the ponderomotoric forces, pro- 
duced by and acting on not closed circuits, 
gives not only forces acting between two 
linear elements of electric currents, accord- 
to the law of Ampere, but also other forces 
acting between the end of a current and a 
linear element of another, and forces acting 
between two ends. At the extremities of an 





open stream-line quantities of free electricity 
are either appearing or vanishing. We may 
say, therefore, that those forces are acting 
between electricity in statu nascendi and 
streaming electricity. 

It was not difficult to prove, that the law 
of the electrodynamic potential was in ac- 
cordance with the principle of conservation 
of energy, even for currents with open ends. 
It was to be questioned, if the same is the 
case for the original law of Ampére. This 
question has been investigated by Mr. Neu- 
mann junior, in his papers No. 6 and 7. 
He bases his reasoning on the supposition, 
that forces, one of which acts between 
every pair of linear elements of currents,. 
are the only ponderomotoric forces existing. 
Besides, he supposes that the forces of super- 
imposed currents are simply superimposed 
themselves, and that the principle of conser- 
vation of energy is valid. He concludes from 
a very clever and skilful analysis, that these 
assumptions are sufficient to determine all 
the questionable points. But the law of 
induction, produced by change of intensity, 
which results from his analysis, corresponds 
to an unstable equilibrium of electricity, 
and to a negative value of the constant, in- 
troduced by myself. I infer, therefore, from 
the results arrived a+ by Professor C. Neu- 
mann, that his hypothesis is inadmissible, 
and that there must exist, in reality, other 
ponderomotoric forces at the ends of cur- 
rents, beside those of Ampére. I think that 
the theory based on the existence of an elec- 
trodynamic potential is the only theory 
hitherto known which gives a complete and 
unobjectionable expression of all the different 
classes of electrodynamic phenomena. It 
is recommended, besides, by the extreme 
simplicity of its fundamental law. 

Now we come to the second fundamental 
question. It must not be forgotten that the 
mathematical laws, hitherto spoken of, give 
not an explanation of the ultimate vera causa 
of electrodynamic effects, but only a com- 
prehensive and precise determination of 
their quantitative value. They perform as 
much for the knowledge of these actions, as 
the laws of Kepler did for Astronomy. But 
the work of Newton ‘has also to be done 
for this branch of science. 

In order to find the real elementary causes 
of electrodynamic effects, two different ways 
have been followed, the one by Gauss, the 
other by Faraday. 

Gauss thought that the distinguishing 
peculiarities of electrodynamic forces might 
depend on the time which they required to 
reach distant points of space. Among the 
papers published after his death in the 
collection of his works, there are some very 
remarkable attempts of this kind. One of 
these papers, written in 1834 (Gauss, Werke, 
Bd. v. p. 617) contains the nucleus of a 
theory similar to that published some time 
later by his friend and colleague, Professor 
W. Weber, and perhaps even less objection- 
able. But Gauss did not publish anything 
about this subject. 


“ Nil actum reputans, si quid superesset agendum,” 
as hesays himself. 
Among the theories of this kind which 


have received the most elaborate develop- 
ment, and have met for a long time 
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with the almost general assent of continental 
philosophers at least, was the theory of 
Professor W. Weber, of Géttingen. It has 
played a prominent part as the theoretical 
basis of the highly important experimental 
measurements, by which Professor Weber de- 
termined the fundamental natural constants 
of this branch of science. According to this 
hypothesis every quantum of electricity 
exerts upon every other quantum a force, 
the value of which not only depends on the 
actual distance of the two electric quanta, 
but also on the velocity with which this 
distance is changed, and on the acceleration 
of this velocity. 

Sir W. Thomson and Professor P. G. Tait 
were the first who pronounced this hy- 
pothesis of Weber to be contradictory to the 
principle of conservation of energy, without 
specifying their objection. I was led to the 
same inference by independent investigations, 
as mentioned above. 

Besides this, the late Professor Riemann 
of Géttingen, and Professor C. Neumann 
junior, have tried to develop the idea of 
Gauss. The latter has given a relatively 
simple mathematical form to the assump- 
tions necessary for this end. These assump- 
tions, interpreted physically, are rather 
startling, and, besides, this hypothesis leads 
to the same contradiction of the law of con- 
servation of energy, as the law of Weber. 
Hitherto, therefore, the theoretical attempts 
of this class have not been very successful, 

Another way has been entered upon by 
Faraday. He objected to all forces acting 
into distance without intermediate links of 
connection, and he endeavoured to show 
that electric forces spread out by contiguous 
modifications of the medium, filling the space 
between the electrified bodies. He suc- 
ceeded, at least, in proving that electric, as 
well as magnetic action into distance, is not 
independent of the medium, through which 
it is propagated ; and the phenomena of dia- 
magnetism, discovered by him, go on in 
such a way as if diamagnetic bodies had even 
less magnetic polarity than the ether of a 
vacuum. Faraday concluded from his 
researches that the molecules of electric 
insulators (dielectric media) are influenced in 
the same way by electric forces, as the mole- 
cules of magnetisable bodies are influenced 
by magnetism, that a separation of the two 
electricities, or as he calls it, dielectric pola- 
risation, goes on in the first case, as there is 
a separation of the magnetic fluids, or mag- 
netic polarisation in the second. Professor 
C. Maxwell has brought these conceptions 
of Faraday into a precise mathematical 
form. He dispenses completely with forces 
acting into distance, and assumes actions 
going on in every elementary volume of 
ether of the same direction and of the 
same kind as the electro-magnetic. actions 
between magnets and galvanic conductors 
of common size and distance. Accord- 
ing to his opinion, every change of mag- 
netic polarisation in an elementary volume 
of ether produces in the same element 
an electric force of a circular direction 
around that of the magnetic momentum, 
and every change of dielectric polarisation, 
which is equivalent to a flow of electricity 
through the molecule, produces magnetic 
force, acting in a circular direction through 





the same molecule. In the interior of elec- 
tric conductors he supposes that dielectric 
polarisation is continually fading away by 
a certain imperfect elasticity of the ether. 
These assumptions give, indeed, a sufficient 
basis for the development of a complete 
mathematical theory of electrostatic, elec- 
trodynamic and magnetic phenomena. It 
is in perfect accordance with the results of 
experiments hitherto performed, and with 
the laws derived from the existence of an 
electrodynamic potential, at least for mode- 
rate distances, through which light is pro- 
pagated in a time, the duration of which 
may be neglected. But the theory of 
Maxwell also indicates that electrodynamic 
action. is not propagated instantaneously 
into distance, and it is highly remarkable 
that the velocity of the propagation, calcu- 
lated from experimental data, which were 
obtained at first by W. Weber, coincides 
almost perfectly with the velocity of light. 
This coincidence had been remarked before 
by Kirchhoff for the propagation of electric 
currents in conductors of infinitely small 
resistance. An ether, indeed, with the 
faculty of electric and magnetic polarisation 
which Professor Maxwell ascribes to the 
ether of insulating media, can propagate 
transverse electric and magnetic oscillations 
with the velocity of light. Magnetic and 
electric oscillations must be combined in 
this case always in such a way that their 
directions are perpendicular to each other 
and to the direction of propagation. The 
old undulatory theory of light, in which the 
mechanical attributes of a rigid elastic solid 
are ascribed to the ether, is beset with many 
theoretical difficulties. It appears that the 
new electromagnetic theory of light answers 
better in some cases, as for instance in the 
theory of reflection and refraction ; whether 
it does so everywhere, must be decided 
by its further elaboration. This natural 
and unsought-for connection of the new 
electromagnetic theory with the theory of 
light is, indeed, an important success, which 
gives rise to the greatest hopes for the 
future. 

In his former papers Professor Maxwell 
has already shown that the same kind of 
influence which, according to his electro- 
dynamic theory, neighbouring elementary 
volumes of ether have upon each other, can 
be imitated by a mechanism, containing 
a system of rotatory elastic spheres, every 
one of which acts on its neighbours by 
means of a system of friction-balls, inter- 
posed between them. Such a mechanism 
may appear rather too complicated for the 
structure of the ether: nevertheless it is 
a result of great general importance, that 
actions, the laws of which are congruent 
with those of electrodynamic phenomena, 
can be produced by the play of common me- 
chanical forces. 

Recently Professor Clerk Maxwell has 
givenin his treatise (p. iii. ch.6) a more gene- 
ral and abstract demonstration of the same 
result, derived from Lagrange’s (or Hamil- 
ton’s) general principles of mechanics. He 
takes for that end the electrodynamic poten- 
tial, as expressing the wis viva of all the 
known and unknown motions, which are 
connected necessarily with the motion of 
electricity in a conductor. Without any 





special assumption about the nature of these 
motions, the laws of ponderomotoric and in- 
duced electromotoric force may be deduced 
from this conception in its most general 
form. This shows again, that electrody- 
namic forces are subject to the same general 
principles of action, as common mechanical 
forces. 

.The two volumes lately published by 
Professor Maxwell contain not only this new 
theory, but a very complete, methodical, and 
clear exposition of all those parts of electric 
science, which could be brought under pre- 
cise theoretical conceptions and be developed 
mathematically. He has done a great ser- 
vice by this work to every student of 
physics. Hitherto we were obliged to search 
after the papers treating the different parts 
of this subject through a great number of 
scientific periodicals and books. Besides, 
in relation to the original parts of the book, 
principally those treating of the ultimate 
causes of electrodynamic action, [ do not hesi- 
tate to say that I consider his method of form- 
ing new theoretical conceptions, which are at 
the same time perfectly definite in their 
quantitative determination, and yet as 
general as possible, and not} more specified 
than is needed, or than our present know- 
ledge of the facts allows, as really a model 
of cautious scientific progress. 

H. HetMHottz. 
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(1) The Letters of Cicero to Atticus. Book I. 
With Notes and an Essay on the Character of 
the Author. Edited by Alfred Pretor, M.A., 
Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. London: 
Bell & Daldy. 1873.) 

(2) Selected Letters of Cicero. With Notes for 
the Use of Schools. By the late Constantine 
E. Prichard, M.A., formerly Fellow of Balliol 
College, and Edward R. Bernard, M.A., Fellow 
of nn College. (Clarendon Press Series, 
1872. 

(3) Selected Letters of Pliny. 
Schools. 


For the Use of 
By the same Editors. (Clarendon 
Press Series, 1872.) 


Tue two first-mentioned editions deserve a 8 yecial 
welcome, as they are sure to help on the intelligent 


study of Cicero in our classical schools. The plan 
of the books is different. Mr. Pretor has confined 
himself to the first book of the letters to Atticus, 
and aims apparently as much at encouraging the 
study of Latin as at introducing the student to the 
history of the Ciceronian epoch. His notes, which 
are full and careful, are interspersed with long and 
numerous pieces of translation, on which he has 
evidently spent great pains, and which offer, as a 
whole, very fair models of English for retranslation 
into Latin. We do not ourselves approve of the 
growing custom of filling notes with translations, 
which, it appears to us, must have a levelling ten- 
dency, and help to crush original effort in teacher 
and scholar alike ; but this is a matter of opinion, 
and there can, we think, be little doubt as to the 
thoroughness of Mr. Pretor’s work in the direction 
which he has thought right to follow. It isa pity 
that so good a scholar should not have spent a few 
hours’ more work on his orthography, and on 
the arrangement of the letters. ntil editors 
make up their minds to spell Latin correctly where 
correctness is attainable, there is little doubt that 
schoolmasters will continue to be wavering and 
sceptical on a point which seems unimportant 
because it is minute. Mr. Pretor still prints 
eateri, intelligo, negligo, ocium, nuncio, As to the 
arrangement, it would surely have been better to 
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print the letters in chronological order. As it is, 
the student has to leap from the year 689 to 688, 
thence back to 686, + cig forward again to 687 
and 693, thus losing all the continuous thread of 
the history. 

Mr. Pretor’s notes are always scholarly and in- 
teresting. One or two points have suggested them- 
selves to us in reading them: for instance, in the 
well-known description of the Clodian jury, we 
are still inclined to think that the words “ tribuni 
non tam erati quam quod vocantur erarii” refer 
to bribery. ‘Nummatus” means monied, “ num- 
marius” mercenary; may not “ eratus” and 
“rarius” be applied in the same way? The 
serarian tribunes would be the poorest of the three 
bodies represented on the jury. A more important 

int is raised by an emendation introduced by 

. Pretor in the 13th section of Letter 16. Here 
the Medicean MS. gives “Lurco . . . qui magis- 
tratum insimul cum lege Aélia iniit.” For this 
jumble Mr. Pretor reads, “simul contra legem 
liam iniit.” Mr. Munro suggests, “ insimula- 
tam lege Aélia.” A third possibility seems open, 
namely, that “in” in the combination “ insimul ” 
stands for some verb, such as “invasit,” of which 
“ init” was 8 gloss; and that the sentence ran 
originally, “qui magistratum invasit” (or some 
other cgahvelint word) “simul cum Tose HElie “4 
“who made a raid on his office and the lian 
law at once.” 

The essay on the character of Cicero is too good 
to be passed over without discussion. Though we 
do not understand Mr. Pretor to endorse the un- 
worthy invective of Mommsen, his verdict on 
Cicero’s character is decidedly unfavourable. In 

ing we should remark that, on page xiii., he 

of the verdict of Dio as the verdict of an- 
tiquity: but was not the verdict of antiquity as 
divided as our own? Asconius and the Roman 
writers of the first century A.D. represent quite a 
different opinion from that adopted by Dio, to 
whom, indeed, Plutarch offers an interesting con- 
trast. But to leave the ancients and return to 
Mr. Pretor. ‘My own opinion,” he says, “that 
Cicero’s character is a weak and selfish one, has 
only been confirmed by a more careful study of his 
works; nor can I read the panegyrics which have 
been lavished upon him without a real feeling of 
surprise that such scanty materials should have 
been found sufficient for the construction of this 
gigantic idol.” “ For myself,” he concludes, “ with 
the exception of his marvellous power as an orator 
and writer, I can, I confess, see little in our author 
to command our admiration or respect.” The 
degree of our admiration and respect, in any given 
case of human character, must of course be relative 
to circumstances; and while we have no desire to 
make an idol of Cicero, we may at least claim that 
he should be judged as a man among men. We 
have no wish to deny or extenuate his vanity or 
his irresolution. But we think that his political 
inconsistency and his selfishness in private life 
have been exaggerated, both by Mr. Pretor and by 
those historians to whose verdict he subscribes. 
It should be remembered that Cicero was a “novus 
homo” and an “ eques;” that his “ novitas ” made 
him exaggerate the value and distinction of high 
public office, which men of patrician or noble family 
were able to estimate more calmly; that he had no 
giftortasteformilitary achievement; thathis talents 
were those of an orator and a writer; and that his 
education and habits were those of an advocate. 
.Vhat were his chances of distinction in Rome as 
it then was? He might, it is true, have chosen a 
purely literary or eng career, either from 
the first, or (like Rutilius Rufus) after his exile: 
and it would have been better for himself and for 
Roman literature had he done so. But he chose 
to mingle in politics at a time when politics were, 
as far as we can see, a mere tangle of selfish and 
gg interests. What leading man of the 
time—unless, like Cato, he preferred to live as the 
citizen of an invisible polity—comes out clean- 
handed? What party was not as much ambitious 
for itself as for the Republic, and unscrupulous as 


to the means it adopted? On the other hand, 
what hope of distinction was there for one who 
would not throw himself unconditionally into the 
ranks of a party? Now, Cicero’s politics were, in 
spite of many waverings and hesitations, on the 
whole what might be expected: they were the 
polities of the equestrian order. And here it 
should be remembered how strong an influence 
family tradition had at this time in determining a 
man’s political action. It is true that the policy 
of the equites could not be dignified or thorough- 
going on were obliged, for the sake of quiet, to 
coquet alternately with the optimates and with 
the democrats, whom they equally detested. But 
Cicero’s political action was on the whole, with 
tolerable consistency, the natural action for a man 
in his position. He was representing the equites 
against Sulla when he defended Roscius ; against 
the senatorial judicia when he attacked Verres; 
against the Gaulish provincials when he defended 
Fonteius. In the proposals to glorify Pompeius 
with extraordinary commissions against the pirates 
and against Mithradates, the equites and the demo- 
crats were agreed against the extreme optimates ; 
and in the following years Cicero remained true to 
the popular hero whom the democrats had aban- 
doned. Mr. Pretor speaks of Cicero’s friendshi 
(perhaps too strong ‘a word to apply at any time) 
or Pompeius as having been preceded by the 
bitterest enmity towards him (p. xiv.). But 
where is the authority for this statement? The 
conduct of Cicero in the case of the bribery com- 
missions, and of the Asiani equites, may be explained, 
though not exéused, by these considerations; but 
in dealing with the Roman politics of this period 
we often find that explanation is the only excuse for 
doubtful acts. As to Cicero’s defence, or intended 
defence, of Catiline on his trial for embezzlement 
(and his words in the Pro Sulla, c. 30, “Catiline 
consul non adfui,” look as if the defence was ac- 
tually undertaken), it may be observed that Catiline 
was acquitted by the votes of the equites and the 
eerarian tribunes, which looks as if there were 
political complications in the background to which 
we have lost the clue; also that Cicero’s act was 
one of those which men of stronger wills and 
clearer sight than Cicero occasionally allowed 
themselves. Czesar, with all his devotion to the 
Marian traditions, did not scruple, for the sake of 
a passing alliance with the Catilinarians, to acquit 
—alone among the bloodhounds of Sulla—the 
murderer of Marius Gratidianus. The condemna- 
tion of Licinius Macer, for -which Mr. Pretor 
blames Cicero, is surely, on the whole, to his 
credit: the alliance with C. Antonius was forced 
upon him as the least of two evils. 

We may add that Cicero’s training as an advo- 
eate made him lean towards regarding political 
men the real bearings of which he seldom 
clearly apprehended, as matter for mere argumen- 
tation (witness the transparent special pleading of 
his second speech on the agrarian law of Rullus). 
Hence, also, the obvious influence on his character 
of the general tone of the contemporary Roman 
advocates, who seem, speaking generally, to have 
owned no higher duty than that of standing by 
one’s friend. 

We cannot altogether subscribe to Mr. Pretor’s 
charge against Cicero of selfishness in his private 
relations with Atticus and others. Cases there 
may be of selfishness revealed in the mass of cor- 
respondence preserved ; but the impression left by 
chance expressions in correspondence is often likely 
to be exaggerated, spedelby when you have the 
letters of one correspondent only, and that corre- 
spondent a man of mn woe and sensitive feelings. 

The interest of the subject has made us unduly 

rolong these observations, and shorten the space 
eft for noticing the excellent joint work of Mr. 
Bernard and Mr. Prichard. e plan of their 
book is, as before noticed, different from Mr. 
Pretor’s. Their collection comprises some sixty 
letters, selected from the whole body of Cicero's 





correspondence and in chronological order. 
Prefixed to the whole is an account of the state of 





the text of the letters, and a short life of the writer. 
The notes are very careful, and well adapted for 
school purposes. e find an inaccuracy on p. 100, 
where it is said that Torquatus took the place of 
Clodius as accuser of Catiline. Unless we are 
mistaken, Torquatus was one of Catiline’s defen- 
ders. In the notes on the letter describing Caesar's 
visit to Cicero, we are sorry to see that the editors 
have not a ort Mr. Munro’s explanation of 
“iusruojy agebat,” “he was under a course of 
emetic treatment ;” which is surely more natural 
than making “agebat”=“he was intending to 
take.” We must also enter a protest against 
translating “ collegia ” by “ trades-unions ” (p. 114). 

The letters of the younger Pliny, giving a pic- 
ture of the Roman world in another phase, have 
an interest quite different from those of Cicero. 
Mr. Prichard and Mr. Bernard have annotated a 
selection from them in the careful style of which 
the book just noticed isso good a specimen. We 
could have wished that they had taken the trouble 
to arrange the letters in chronological order, and 
that they had mentioned in their preface the ad- 
mirable essay on the life of the younger Pliny 
contributed a few years ago by Mommsen to the 
Hermes, Except in the matter of the arrange- 
ment of the letters, the book is written on the 
same plan as the Cicero ;* a short account of the 
text as settled by Keil, and a short life of Pliny, 
being prefixed. The orthography adopted in both 
books 1s quite satisfactory. 
H. Nerr.esHir. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


M. F. A. Foren, of Morges, gives a detailed ac- 
count in the Bulletin de la Société Vaudoise des 
Sciences Naturelles, vol. xii. No. 70, of the periodi- 
cal fluctuations which have been known to exist 
ever since the early part of the century in the 
level of the Lake of Geneva. The amount of this 
fluctuation of level varies greatly at different 
times, and generally coincides with a sudden rise 
or fall of the barometer. M. Forel, therefore, 
considers its cause to be a difference in the pressure 
of the atmosphere at different parts of the lake, 
though it may occasionally be affected also by 
slight earthquake waves. 


Herr Apotr Mayer has been pursuing a 
series of experiments of some importance to agri- 
culturists, for the purpose of determining whether 
plants have the oo of absorbing ammonia 
through their aérial parts as well as through their 
roots. He claims to have established that they 

this power both with respect to gaseous 
and to dissolved carbonate of ammonia. 


Hansrern has observed, in a series of experi- 
ments, chiefly on unicellular Algae (Vaucheria), 
that an external injury to the protoplasm of a 
growing cell has a tendency to cause an imme- 
diate secretion of a layer of cellulose, or cell-wall, 
as a protection against the injury. He has also 
made the singular observation that, during the 
repair of such an injury, the grains of chlorophyll 
remove altogether from the part of the cell where 
the formation of the new cell-wall is taking place, 
and do not return to it until the healing is com- 
pleted. He believes that the grains of chloro- 
phyll are never at rest during the life of the plant. 
—(Botanische Zeitung, 1873, No. 44.) 


Tue periodical (diurnal and nocturnal) move- 
ments of the leaves and flowers of plants have 
been a subject of close observation for some years 

t by Darwin in this country, and by Sachs and 
Pfotter in Germany. The ordinary explanation of 
the cause of this phenomenon (which includes the 
opening of flowers by day and their closing by 
night) isa difference in tension between the two 
sides of the leaf or petal caused by a difference in 
the “ turgescence” or amount of water in the 
cells on the two sides of the organ. Herr 
Batalin has been re-investigating this phenomenon 
afresh with great care, and believes that the move- 
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ments are caused, at least for the greater part, 
rather by unequal growth on the two sides, the 
result of differences in light, temperature, and 
turgescence.—(Flora, 1873, Nos. 28, 29). 


Tue Jardin des Plantes at Paris has just re- 
ceived from the Philippine Islands ten living vam- 
pire bats. Their bodies are as large as pigeons, 
their wings extending a foot and a half, making 
their total expansion between three and four feet. 
They sleep the greater part of their time, and 
notwithstanding the bloodthirsty propensities 
ascribed to them, these Cheiroptera of the Philip- 
pines are a simple fruit-eating race. 

Tue ravages of the new and formidable insect- 
pest, known to entomologists as Phylloxera vasta- 
trix, ‘are exciting the gravest apprehensions in all 
the vine-growing districts of France and Germany. 
The Austro-Hungarian Government has pu 
lished an ordinance forbidding the introduction 
within the frontiers of the monarchy, of vines 
having the roots attached to them, or of grapes, 
if packed in vine leaves; and the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany has, it is said, in contemplation 
to adopt a similar policy with regard to the im- 
portation of vines and grapes from North America, 
which is known to be the native habitat of the 
Phylloxera, or from France, in which the noxious 
insect is believed to have become thoroughly 
established. Its history and mode of propagation 
have been described in a carefully-written résumé 
by M. Planchon, in the 1st February number of 
the Revue des deux Mondes ; and from this report 
it would appear that it was noticed as early as 
1854 in the State of New York, by Asa Fitch, 
who gave it the name of Pemphigus vitifoliac, but 
seems to have had no suspicion of its destructive 
propensities. After being made the subject of re- 

eated observations by different entomologists, and 

ing doomed to receive various names in accord- 
ance with the different sexual and local conditions 
under which it first presented itself for observa- 
tion, Messieurs Labinau and Planchon, while en- 
gaged officially in investigating the causes of a 
new vine disease in France in 1869, convinced 
themselves of the identity of the protean forms 
under which the vine-destroyer had manifested 
itself, which we are henceforth to recognise 
under the name of Phyllovera vastatriv. The 
rapidity of its progress through France and 
Portugal is truly marvellous; in the former 
country it has two special foct of destruction— 
viz., in the south-east and in the Bordelaise ; 
and in the latter a widely-extending centre at 
Oporto. America is the undoubted source of the 
evil, and in every instance where the insect has 
appeared its presence may be traced to the direct 
agency of plants imported from the American 
Continent. A commission has been entrusted by 
the French Government with the task of trying 
to discover the agents which nature or science can 
contribute to its extermination; and, according to 
Mr. Riley, of St. Louis, the roots of the infected 
vines may be made to propagate the antidote to 
their own bane in the form of a little white 
acarus, Which thrives and multiplies on the eggs 
of the phylloxera, and has received the name of 
Tyroglyphus phylloverae. It remains to be seen 
whether this enemy provided by nature, or the 
chemical agents suggested by M. Planchon, will 
prove of any avail; or whether it may not be 
necessary, as the latter writer seems to infer, to 
eradicate all old plants and introduce new stocks 
of American vines, which seem to enjoy an im- 
munity from the ravages of the Phylloxera in its 
worst form. At all events the peril is imminent, 
and, unless a remedy can speedily be discovered, 
there seems to be no ground for hoping that any 
of our vine-growing districts can be kept secure 
from the invasion of this insect and from conse- 
quent eventual destruction. 


Wir regard to the ten-lined potato bug de- 
scribed in our last issue, a letter has been received 
from the Privy Council Office, in answer to a 
communication from the Central Chamber of 





Agriculture, to the effect that, according to the 
American official re , it does not a that 
the eggs or larvae of the Colorado beetle have been 
or are deposited or conveyed in the tuber of the 
potato, and, therefore, there is considered to be 
no reason to prevent the importation of seed 
potatoes from America into the United Kingdom, 


until the case is proved to be otherwise. 


In the course of his lectures during the present 
term at the Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford, Prof. 
Clifton has exhibited a very interesting series of 
photographs of interference and diffraction phe- 
nomena. The photographs were obtained by 
receiving the shadows, &c., on prepared plates in- 
stead of an ordinary screen, and they were then 
projected on the screen of the lecture-room by 
means of a lime-light, the impression produced on 
the sensitive plate being in some cases magnified 
to 2,500 diameters. The diagrams included inter- 
ference phenomena produced by Fresnel’s prism, 
diffraction bands bordering the shadows of a 
straight edge and an angular aperture, the internal 
iaterhounes bands in the shadow of a wire and a 
needle, the shadow of a small circular disk, and 
the phenomena presented by light which has 
passed through a small circular hole. The Pro- 
fessor stated his belief that similar photographs 
had never previously been made available for 
lecture-room purposes. 


Tae journals announce a heavy hailstorm 
upon Mount St. Gothard. Professor Kenngott 
of Ziirich analysed some of the hailstones and 
obtained crystals of a pure white, consisting of 
chlorate of sodium—sea salt. More singular still 
were the hailstones observed by Professor Evers- 
mann at Kasan, containing crystals of iron pyrites, 
produced no doubt from the disintegration of some 
granite rock, and taken up by a tempest into the 
clouds. 


A NEw minor planet has been found by Pro- 
fessor Peters in America, making a total of 135 of 
these small bodies discovered up to the present 
time. By a very liberal arrangement on the part 
of the Atlantic and other telegraph companies 
concerned, messages announcing such discoveries 
are transmitted free, and accordingly the details 
were in this case communicated without loss of 
time to the principal European observatories, 
thanks to which, two determinations of the 
planet’s place were secured on this side of the 
Atlantic, so that there is now no fear of this 
planet being lost as, soon as found, a catastrophe 
which has already happened more than once in 
similar cases. " 


Vaturforscher (March narrates the exhuma- 
tion, by M. Riviére, of a human skeleton of the 
diluvial age from the caverns of Baoussé-Roussée at 
Ventiniglia near Mentone. The cavern is from 27 to 
28 métres above the sea-level and 12 métres deep. 
The ground is covered by a reddish conglomerate 
to a depth of rather more than a métre, beneath 
which were large blocks of stone apparently 
heaped up about the entrance. Among these 
blocks were the first traces of human habitation. 
Scattered about were bones of the genera Cervus 
and Capra, with shells of Patella and Mytilus, 
and a few stone implements. Ata depth of 3°75 
métres beneath this upper habitation was found 
in February 1873 a second, with numerous re- 
mains of animals, which placed its age beyond 
doubt, and in the midst of them a human skeleton. 
The remains included bones of Ursus spelaeus, 
Bos primigenius, the horse, hyaena, marmot, and 
several species of stag, but no reindeer, as well as 
numerous remains of birds and of land and marine 
Mollusca. The implements belong to the earliest 
stone-age, and are in no case polished; some of 
the smaller ones are made of quartzite or felsite. 
The human skeleton is not in so good a state of 

reservation as the one previously discovered by 

. Riviére near Mentone, in 1872 ; it lay stretched 
on its back, and its height must have been 2 or 
2-05 métres (ze. a little over 6} feet); the bones 
were all coloured red by iron, and the skeleton was 





covered by a layer of earth containing iron, which 
M. Riviére s had been brought for the 
purpose of burial. The skeleton appears to have 
certainly belonged to the earlier stone age, about 
the close of the epoch of the cave bear and Rhi- 
noceros trichorhinus. 


THe Zoological Society of London have just 
made an important addition to their collection in 
the shape of a Javan rhinoceros (Rhinoceros son- 
daicus), which was received from Java on Saturday 
last, and is the first animal of the species ever 
brought alive to Europe. There were already re- 

resentatives of three species of these huge animals 
in the Society’s gardens. This makes a fourth, and 
renders the series nearly complete, only two other 
thinoceroses being certainly known to exist. The 
Javan rhinoceros occupies the “stall” in the new 
elephant house, rendered vacant by the decease of 
the old Indian female rhinoceros. 


THE correspondent of the Times writes from 
Naples on the 3rd instant as follows:— 


“ Vesuvius has been making some demonstrations 
since last Sunday week, just sufficient, perhaps, to 
justify the predictions of Professor Palmieri. ‘ On 
the 22nd ult.,’ says Cozzolino, the guide, in a report 
which he has sent to.me, ‘we felt several shocks of 
earthquake without being able to detect the direction 
from which they came. On the following day I went 
up Vesuvius, and found the new crater, which was 
formed in 1872, at least a portion of it corresponding 
to the Observatory, thrown into theair. This was the 
more apparent from a quantity of “ basaltic” stones on 
the borders of the mountain, which had been ejected 
from that cone. The part of the cone which has 
suffered has disclosod many fissures of great depth.’ 
This slight eruption, however, if so it may be called, 
has not produced any results of importance. The 
mountain still smokes, and at times sends forth con- 
siderable volumes, awaking expectations of something 
more serious, and then the column falls as if Vesuvius 
had expended all its power. It is evidently in a state 
of great agitation, for strong detonations are heard at 
times, and severe shocks felt. One watches Vesuvius 
with greater interest from the contrast which the snows 
on its summit present with the hot vapour which rises 
constantly, and the burning lava which boils at no great 
depth. Whether we shall have a grand display, which 
is equivalent to a great disaster, or whether the moun- 
tain will fritter away its force in petty demonstrations, 
not even our Professor can tell; but enough is to 
be seen to constitute a remarkable phenomenon. It 
may have been a consequence of other;:than volcanic 
causes that about the same time as these shocks 
were felt; the road from Castellamare to Sorrento was 
again obstructed by the fall of huge fragments of the 
mountains which hang over it in one direction. These 
obstructions, indeed, occur almost annually to the 
great annoyance of the public, and though the heavy 
rains we have lately had may reasonably be supposed 
to have had some effect, it is equally reasonable to 
suppose that the subterranean action which is now 
considerable in this neighbourhood may have lent its 
assistance. Communication by rail between Cava and 
Vietri also was interrupted the week before last for 
a day or so, as the road was washed away by the 
heavy rains. These are, however, trifles only of 4 
temporary character.” 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of age ese). omar 


connexion with the valuable chemical journal 
known to all chemists under the name of Poggen- 
dorff's Annalen, was commemorated by the presen- 
oe ry to him at ee. on March G of an a 
chain, possessing the peculiarity of being compose 
of meee and gold Prussian otis of the seal. The 
Italian Government marked its sense of the ser- 
vices rendered to science by the able and _inde- 
fatigable German chemist, by expressing officially 
its sympathy with the objects of the Berlin festi- 
val, and presenting him, in the name of the King 
of Italy, with an Italian order of merit. 


Tae Geological Survey of the Western States 
of America, for which Congress has voted a sum 
of 10,000 dollars, promises to yield the most i- 
teresting and important results, more particularly, 
as it is asserted, in reference to the Evolution 
Theory, which we are informed will derive special 
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support and conclusive elucidation from some of 
the facts now first ascertained. The examination 
of the plains between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains has revealed the existence of a 
chain of ancient lakes of great extent, the shores 
of which had teemed with an abundant and varied 
flora and fauna. In the lower strata were found 
traces of colossal hippopotami, and bones of Titano- 
therium, an extinct derm er than the 
t. Thousands of Cheloniae of all sizes were 
found mixed with the bones of many extinct forms 
of Cervus and Aper, while the remains of five dis- 
tinct species of rhinoceros, of mastodons, camels, 
horses, elephants, beavers, &c., afford conclusive 
f of the inapplicability of the term “ New” in 
ignating the American continent, which may 
probably claim a higher antiquity than the so-called 
older Eastern world. 


Ir may be adduced as a proof of the suecess 
with which some recent efforts of the French 
Society of Acclimatisation have been attended, 
that kangaroos are being made objects of “le 
sport” in France. This Australian immigrant 
appears to take kindly to French soil, and several 
country gentlemen on whose estates the animals 
had been introduced have been able to indulge in 
the recreations of a hunt. The larger 
species is still too costly for this purpose, as a 
couple can scarcely be procured for less than 80V. ; 
but the smaller kind, of which the Société d’Ac- 
climatisation at Paris has lately imported twenty 
pairs, may be bought for about 10/. 

THE excitement caused by the sudden and m 
terious death of so many of the most valuable 
animals in the Berlin Zoological Gardens continues 
unabated. A week ago it was found that a male 
and female jaguar, two black panthers, two liozs, 
and a lynx, were suffering from some virulent 
poison, and although prompt measures were re- 
sorted to, only two of the animals were rescued, 
and even these—the male jaguar and female pan- 
ther—are not considered to be out of danger. It 
had been conjectured, when first this strange mor- 
tality set in, that the raw horse-flesh on which the 
animals had been fed might have been diseased ; 
but as the meat has since then been carefully,ex- 
amined, and cooked before it was given to them, 
this conjecture was obviously inaccurate, and 
under the idea that the animals have been malici- 
ously poisoned, a reward of 1000 thalers has been 
offered by the authorities for information which 
may lead to the conviction of the offender. 


ProressorR Van EEpEN publishes, in the Flora 
Batava, a figure of a species of earth-star (Geaster 
triplex)—a most singular genus of fungi—which 
was first described from Java, but which he finds 
in abundance on the slopes of wooded dunes in 
es particularly in the neighbourhood of 

em, : 





A stone bearing a Greek inscription, found in 
1866 in the neighbourhood of Antibes (Antipolis), 
has been the subject of various studies. The 
inscription, which ap to belong to the fifth 
century B.C. at latest, is quite legible :— 

Tiotwy tipi OeGig Ceparwy oeurijc ’Agpodirng* 

Toig dé katacricact Kuzpic yipiv dvrarodoin— 


which may be translated, “I am Terpon, servant 


-of the divine Aphrodite: may Cypris recompense 


those who have consecrated this.” It has been 


never considered that the stone had been 
y 


0 ty attached to some statue of a priest of 
Aphrodite named Terpon; but M. Heuzay, in a 
recent mémoire on the subject, read before the 
Académie des Inscriptions (illustrated by drawings 
and a plaster cast), points out that there is no trace 
of the stone having been attached, and that its 
material, a beautiful but hard green serpentine, 
& stone of great rarity, was not Sikely to recom- 
mend it for such a He considers it to 
be one of those stones to which the ancients 
attributed supernatural virtues, and regarded them 
even as Pay of the gods. Aphrodite was herself 
adored in Cyprus under the figure of a conical 





stone ; and Eros or Cupid, according to Pausanias, 
at Thespiae, under the form of a rough natural 
stone. e stone of Antibes he believes there- 
fore to represent Eros, called by Plato (Sympo- 
sium), inthe very wordsof the inscription, ’Agpodirne 
Ocpazwv; and the god himself is the speaker in 
the first line. Terpon is probably a local name of 
Eros, akin to the cther participial names of deities 
in -wy, ¢.g.,'A7d\kwy (Phoebus), MAobrwy (Hades), 
‘¥repiwy (Helios), Tpirwy, &c. 

M. Ernest Haver has just published in a fuller 
form a paper read by him in September, 1873, 
before the Académie des Inscriptions, upon the 
date of the writings ascribed to Berosus and 
Manetho. He endeavours to show that there is 
no reason to attribute to the Berosus of Vitruvius, 
Seneca, and Pliny the fragments preserved by 
Eusebius; that the work attributed to Alexander 
Polyhistor, from which Eusebius quotes, is not 
authentic, although it apparently also supplied 
Josephus with his quotations from Berosus ; but 
that this work, as well as the recital of Manetho, 
cited by no one before Josephus, belongs to a date 
much more recent than that claimed. He has 
pointed out very serious difficulties in the received 
opinions as to the authenticity of the BaBviwnand 
and Aiyurriaxa, and made it impossible hence- 
forth to ap to the authority of Berosus and 
Manetho, which seems hitherto to have been im- 
plicitly accepted, without a full discussion of their 
value. 

A wiTHERTO unprinted MS. of the “Historie 
van Sent Reinolt,” in the Lower Rhenish dialect 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, is printed 
by A. Reifferscheid in the last number of the 
Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Philologie. The MS., a 
paper one, of the first half of the fifteenth century, 
ormerly belonged to the philologist, E. von Groote, 
of Cologne, and was left by him to the archives 
of his native town. It is evidently a carefully 
written copy of an older MS., and is valuable as a 
memorial of old Low German prose, as well as 
carrying the inquirer still nearer to the sources of 
the German and Dutch popular story of the 
Heimons-kinder, Reinolt being the youngest of 
the four sons of Heimo and his wife Aia, sister of 
Charlemagne. Among its peculiarities is that of 
forming a diphthong or “ fracture ” of the origi 
long vowels, though of a different kind from the 
diphthongs that have been developed from the 
Anglo-Saxon long vowels, viz. by adding or e, 
reminding us of the Yorkshire mootn, soomm, and 
the middle Scotch ros, butik, detr, &c. Thus we 
find jair, maige, groiss, hoe-, zoich, moisten, gord, 
goed, gewne, stert, uts, huts for jahr, mage, gross, 
hoh-, zog, mussten, gut, ging, steht, aus, haus. It is 
to be regretted that the German mania for “ sys- 
tematising” the spelling of their old MSS. shows no 
sign of abatement. The editor cannot even give us 
this interesting document without supplying it all 
through with accents to show the (supposed) long 
vowels, and without most unwarrantable liberties 
with the consonants, such as changing double letters 
into single, putting & for ck, z for tz, 7 for y, ¢ for y, 
u for v, and v for u, so that the old tzyden, yonge, 
ombtrynt, keyser, crafft, werck, become transformed 
into siden, jonge, umbtrint, keiser, craft, werk. We 
have many things to learn from German —. 
gists; but they have yet to learn from us the first 
rudiments of common sense in printing MSS., viz. 
to give us the spelling as they find it, without 
cooking it in the manner at present so nye wd 
in vogue. What right has any editor to conclude 
that because a vowel was long or short in Moeso- 
Gothic or Sanskrit, it continued to be so in fif- 
teenth century Platt Deutsch? Hf we followed 
such unscholarly methods in English, we should 
write blééd, méther, Whitsunday, primrose, cri- 
minal! 

Tue March number of the Theologisch Tijdschrift 
contains a résumé in French of M. Littré’s 
Science au point de vue philosophique, and several 
interesting reviews and critical notices. Mr. 
Berlage draws a: pointed contrast between the 
critical stagnation and assumption of infallibility 





evidenced in Ewald’s recent work on the three 
first Gospels and the Acts, and Scholten’s candid 
recantation of his opinion that the Acts of the 
Apostles are by the author of the third Gospel. 

e hope soon to have something more to say 
about the latter work, which is calculated to raise 
the already high reputation of its acute author. 
Professor Tiele expresses a favourable opinion of 
the Sketch of Indian Religion, brought out by one 
of the masters at the Missionary College at Basle, 
and a criticism of the second volume of Spiegel’s 
Eranische Alterthumskunde. He is not disposed 
to deny that Semitic ideas may have exercised an 
influence on the formation and development of 
Iranian religion ; indeed, he thinks it rather pro- 
bable than not, but wishes for more definite and 
cogent arguments. 


Dr. TiscHenporRF has brought out another 
“editio minor” of his Greek Testament. It con- 
tains brief Latin Prolegomena, expounding his 
canons of criticism, his views on the New Testa- 
ment dialect, and the history of the printed text 
and followed by a short account of the MSS., an 
other critical helps. The text is that of his 
“editio octaya major,” for a criticism of which 
see ACADEMY, vol. lii. pp. 88, 89. At the foot of 
each page there is a collation of the “received 
text,” and of codices & and B. 


WE trust that the German papers have been mis- 
informed in regard to the statement to which they 
have given currency, that the authorities of the 
Vatican Library have not allowed the learned 
Hebraist, Dr. Davidson, to obtain any nearer view 
of the Codex used by Tischendorf, than could be 
obtained by looking at it through a locked glass 
case. 
Tue celebrations at Leipzig, on the evening of 
March 4, of the Jubilee held in honour of Dr. 
Fleischer’s fiftieth year of academic activity, were 
the occasion of bringing together a large number 
of German and French Oriental scholars, many of 
whom had in past times owed their training to 
him. A sum of money was raised among those 
oe to be added to the collections at present 

ing made by jhis old pupils and literary colla- 
borateurs, for the foundation of a Fleischer Fund, 
to aid students of Oriental languages;. and the 
celebration ended with the usual amount of lauda- 
tory speechifying, in which, however, just tribute 
was paid to the merit, which no one acquainted 
with Dr. Fleischer’s literary and academic career 
will deny to him, that he has made for himself 
many friends but no enemies. 


A Durcu publishing firm invites subscriptions 
to what will undoubtedly prove a work of great 
interest to the scientific student of language. It 
is a Dictionary of the Dutch Frequentattves, by 
Dr. A. de Jager, one of the oldest and most zealous 
students of the Netherlandish tongue. Years ago 
the same author published a treatise of some bu 
on what he then termed “the verbs of repetition 
and continuity.” 

Mr. T. R. Driver, Fellow of New Oollege, 
Oxford, has in the press a short treatise on the 
nature and use of the Hebrew tenses. It aims at 
supplying a want commonly felt by students of 
Hebrew, to whom the sudden change from the 
precision of the classical languages to the apparent 
arbitrariness of the Hebrew usage is very embar- 
rassing. 

Dr. Franz Derirzscn sends us “a specimen 
from the school of Fleischer,” his “teacher and 
friend,” a translation of a poem of Samauel, the 
(pre-Mohammedan) Jewish-Arabic poet, from the 
Hamisa, with the scholia of Tebrizi (pp. 40; 
Leipzig: Dérffling and Franke). The translation 
of the latter will be of great service to those just 
beginning the Hamisa fand what Arabic student 
does not long to do so at the earliest possible 
moment ?), as also will the interesting historical 
introduction, 


At the meeting of the Philological Society on 
Friday last, the honorary membership reserved by 
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the society for distinguished foreign philologists, 
which rod already — bestowed upon such 
names as Lassen, Littré, Biondelli, Hetlema, 
Madvig, Miitzner, Bekker, and Ritschl, was con- 
ferred upon M. Paul Meyer in recognition of his 
eminent services to philology. The merits of M. 
Meyer were summarized in a brief mémoire by Mr. 
Henry Nicol. 


Tue German Empire possesses twenty Uni- 
versities. Prussia has nine : Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, 
Gottingen, Greifswald, Halle, Kiel, Kénigsberg, 
Marburg; Bavaria has three: Munich, Erlangen, 
Wiirzburg ; Baden two, Heidelberg and Freiburg ; 
Saxony one, Leipzig ; Wiirtemberg one, Tiibingen ; 
Hessia one, Giessen ; the Saxon Duchies one, Jena ; 
Mecklenburg one, Rostock ; Alsace one, Strassburg. 
Leipzig has the largest number of students, Kiel 
the smallest. Strassburg, by the number of its 
students, has risen to the eleventh place among the 
German universities. 


We are glad that the wants of M. Paul Meyer’s 
class at the Ecole des Chartes have induced him 
to publish the first Part of his Recueil d’Anciens 
Textes, Bas-Latins, Provengaux et Frangais, in 
advance, without the twelve or eighteen months’ 
delay that the preparation of the Glossaries, Notes, 
and Indexes would have involved. This pre- 
sent Part I. extends from the ninth century to 
1538, and contains an admirably selected succes- 
sion of specimens from Low-Latin and Provengal 
documents, and these largely manuscript ones. 
For the first time in any Provengal or Old French 
chrestomathy, M. Paul Meyer has most wisely 
introduced Low-Latin. No sharp line can be 
drawn between the decline of that “ language”—are 
we to call it?—and the rise of Provencal or Old 
French ; and therefore Low-Latin is as nece 
an opening for a set of specimens of Old French as 
what the Germans call New Anglo-Saxon, and we 
Semi-Saxon or Transition-English, is for a set 
of specimens of Early English. Dr. Richard 
Morris has persuaded the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press of this latter fact, and, for his 
second edition, is extending his original series of 
“ Specimens” uv to the twelfth century. M. Paul 
Meyer starts his first edition with Low-Latin of 
the ninth century, and gives twenty-one samples 
of various periods of the tongue. He then passes 
to Provencal, which he begins with a bit of 
“ Boéce ” from the MS. Bibl. d Orléans, No. 874: 

_* Nos jove omne, quandius que nos estam, 
De gran follia per folledat parllam :” 


and gives altogether sixty-three extracts, many of 
great interest from their illustrations of laws, 
manners and customs, down to A.D. 1538, The 
second is from our British Museum (Harleian MS. 
2928), and here is a verse of it, St. John xiii. 4: 

Surgit a coena, et ponit Léva de la céna,e paéusa sos 
vestimentasna ; etcumacce- vestiméns; e cum ac présa la 
pisset linteum, praecinxit se. _ toale, preceis s’én. 

The last, of 1538, is an “ Hordenanso” or Or- 
dinance of the Syndics and Councillors of La 
Cadiére, fixing the fines for non-attendance at 
the council :— 


“tos en bon acordi et union, an hordinat et fach orde- 
nanso entre elos, que cant dengun manquara au consel 
ho en la cort, que devon pagar come s’en siecee 
Et primo, los sindigues en consel, gros .ij pp home. 
Item mais, los sindigues en la cart, g. .iiij .. rr home. 
Item mais, los conseliers, cont no seran en consel ho 


en autre part, come es agut hordenat . . .:g. .j. per 
home.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Lonpon AND MippLEsex ARCH X0LOGICAL Soctery. 
(March 9.) 
Dr. Epwarp Smirn, F.R.S., in the chair.— 
Mr. G. Lambert, F.S.A., exhibited and described 
three silver “loving cups,” and a “peg” tankard, be- 
longing to the reign of James II. Mr. F. Fellowes, 
F.S.S., offered some remarks upon the exhibition. 
Mr. Henry W. King, honorary member of the 
Society, read a paper on “ Monumental Brasses” 





in the church of Leigh, in Essex, to the memory, 
respectively, of Robert Salmon, Master of the 
Trinity House and Sheriff of London ; of Captain 
Goodlad, also Master of the Trinity House in 
1638, whose name is mentioned in Purchas’s Pil- 
grimage, and who was likewise commander of the 
Greenland fleet for thirty years; also of Richard 
Chester, son of George Chester of Hartlepool, who 
was Master of the Trinity House in 1615, and 
died in 1632; also of Captain John Price, a dis- 
tinguished naval officer, who resided in the parish 
of St. Clement Danes; and of members of the 
family of Haddock, several of whom were eminent 
in the same professions. Mr. J. Green Waller 
made some observations upon the costume as 
illustrated by the monuments, as well as on the 
general question of palimpsest brasses. 





RoyaLt GEOGRAPHICAL Socrery. 
At the meeting of the above Society on Monday 
evening, the 9th instant, under the presidency 
of the Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, a paper 
was read by Mr. Hutchinson, H.M. Consul at 
Callao, on the railway which is being constructed 
from Lima, on the coast of Peru, to Oroya, in the 
valley of Xauxa. The line passes through a gorge 
of the Andes and winds through the ravine of 
Matucana, with lofty hills and mountains on either 
side. At S. Bartolomé, forty-two miles from the 
coast, the great difficulties of the undertaking 
commence. In two zigzags, five miles long, the 
line ascends 916 feet, while a viaduct of three 
spans, 550 feet long, conveys the line across the 
next ravine. At Piedra Parada the summit of the 
_ over the Andes is reached, at a height of 

5,645 feet above the sea. 

Mr. C. R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S., next read a 
paper on the railway which has been completed in 
southern Peru between the port of Mollendo, 
Arequipa and Puno, and on the steam navigation 
of Lake Titicaca. During the last three years and 
a half from 4,000 to 5,000 labourers from Chili 
and Bolivia have been employed in constructing 
the line between Arequipa and Puno, a distance of 
217 miles. This opening up of the resources of 
the interior is greatly due to the energy of Don 
Manuel Pardo, the President, and to Captain 
Melgar of the Peruvian Navy. 

In the discussion which followed, Senor Don 
Pedro Galvez, the Peruvian Minister, who spoke 
in French, expressed his great gratification at the 
interest displayed here in scientific undertakings 
in distant countries, and assured the meeting of 
the earnest wish of the Peruvian Government to 
open up the country, develop its resources and 
invite colonization. 

Colonel Church pointed out that the railway 
across the Andes would reach the head waters of 
the Amazon, and thus form a chain of communi- 
cation between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, 
while in the valleys drained by the upper waters 
of the Amazon there existed great natural wealth. 
The United States were shortly to send an expe- 
dition up the last-named river to explore as far as 
the mouth of the Madeira, while an auxiliary ex- 
pedition would start from Arequipa and examine 
the head of the Madeira river. 

Mr. Keith and Sir Harry Verney both drew 
attention to the rich mineral wealth of Peru; and 
Mr. Markham concluded by detailing the - 

hical attainments of Don Manuel Pardo, the 
resident of Peru, who was shortly to be proposed 
by the Council of the Royal Geogra hical Society 
for election as a corresponding member. 


Cuemicat Socrery (March 5). 
Proressor G. C. Foster in the chair.—A 
paper, “On the Spontaneous Combustion of 
Charcoal,” was read by the author, Mr. A. F. 


Ha ves, in- which he pointed out the best 
wood for charcoal for the manufacture of gun- 
powder, and also the best method of charring 
it. It appears that if it is ground too soon after 
being burnt, the charcoal is liable to take fire 
spontaneously, Other papers followed, 





ZooLoeicaL Socrery (March 3). 

Dr. E. Hamitrton, V.P., in the chair.—The Sec- 
retary read a report on the additions made to the 
Society’s Menagerie during igre and called 
special attention to a Malayan Hornbill (Buceros 

‘alayanus), new to the Bociety's collection ; a 
> mat presented by Mr. C. J. Noble, of Hong- 

ong ; and a young male of an undescribed species 
of deer from Northern China. Letters and 
communications were read—from Sir H. Barkly, 
announcing that he had obtained a pair of young 
Eared Seals (Otarta ee for the Society’s 
collection ;—from Mr. W. H. Hudson, of Buenos 
Ayres, on the itical habits of the three species 
of Molothrus, found in Buenos Ayres, namely, M. 
Bonariensts, M. badius, and M. rufo-axillaris ;— 
by Mr. Sclater on a small collection of Birds, 
obtained by Sir G. Briggs in the island of Bar- 
badoes, West Indies, and on an apparently new 
form of the family Icteridae, which, he proposed 
to call Centropsar mirus ;—from Dr. J. E. Gray, on 
Crocodilus Johnsonti, Krefft, from Northern Aus- 
tralia, of which he proposed to form a new genus, 
Phylas;—by Mr. W. 8. Kent, on a huge Cephalopod 
or Outtle-fish, announced by the Rev. M. Harvey 
as lately encountered in Conception Bay, New- 
foundland, and of which a tentacle sixteen feet 
long has been secured for the St. John’s Museum. 
Mr. S. Kent contributed the additional evidence 
of an arm nine feet long preserved in the British 
Museum, in proof of the gigantic dimensions 
occasionally attained by certain members of this 
order of the Mollusca, and proposed to institute 
the new generic title of Megaloteuthis for their 
especial reception; he further suggested distin- 
guishing the Newfoundland example as Megalo- 
teuthis Harveyt. 








FINE ART. 

Leonardo da Vinei and his Works, consisting 
of a Life of Leonardo da Vinci by Mrs. 
Charles W. Heaton, an Essay on his Scien- 
tific and Literary Works by Charles Chris- 
topher Black, M.A., and an Account of his 
most important Paintings. (London: 
Macmillan & Co.) 


Mrs. Heaton has written the life of Leonardo; 
Mr. Black an essay on Leonardo’s scientific 
and literary works; Arséne Houssaye’s His- 
toire de Léonard de Vinci furnishes a list of 
seventy-seven of the master’s paintings; 
and the labour of three persons thus yields 
a stately volume, remarkable alike for copious 
illustration, luxurious typography, and 
splendid binding. It is characteristic that 
a book which treats of the .greatest artist 
of any age should contain no opinions as to 
the genuineness of the pictures assigned to 
him ; equally characteristic that Mrs. Heaton 
should disclaim both the purpose of writing 
a complete life and the intention of criticising 
pictorial works. The truth appears to be that 
no one in our day possesses the concentrated 
power which is required to depict Leonardo 
as a man, an artist, and a philosopher ; and 
we cannot say that Mrs. Heaton makes & 
confession of weakness when she declines 4 
task which noone hitherto has even attempted. 
To her the catalogue of M. Arséne Hous- 
saye must have been a warning; she knows 
enough to be aware that Leonardo never 
painted seventy-seven pictures ; and she dis- 
plays a true instinct in leaving to Mr. Hous- 
saye the responsibility for hisown lucubrations. 
Her industry is sufficiently shown in the 
production of a sketch embodying almost 
all that recent research has brought together 
in the shape of new materials for the life of 
Da Vinci; and it cannot be expected that 0 
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the] compass of this sketch she should go 
deeper than she has done into the causes of 
Leonardo’s greatness, or the circumstances 
under which he acted in various periods of 
an active career. 

It has been said, and we find it repeated 
here, that Leonardo wasthemost unintelligible 
of all the artists of his time. He is described 
as having very soon outstripped all the teach- 
ing that Florence could bestow, yet he is 
admitted to have been minute and slow in 
execution. It is considered strange that he 
should have escaped the searching eye for 
talent of Lorenzo the Magnificent, yet it is 
confessed that he had made no position for 
himself up to the time when he was twenty- 
eight years old. There is some difficulty in 
attempting to reconcile these conflicting 
statements, which, if we should accept them 
as true, would indeed far to make 
Leonardo unintelligible. But are they true? 
In more than one respect Leonardo contrasts 
with Raphael and Titian, in nothing more 
than in this, that whereas Raphael and 
Titian were independent masters at twenty, 
he only acquired this position at twenty- 
eight or thirty. He was born in 1452, and 
passed for his guild in 1472; but he 
was an assistant under Verrocchio till 
1478 at least. Raphael and Titian had no 
ambition in life but that of being painters. 
Their education was made by painters. 
Leonardo was bred in the school of a gold- 
smith, who was at the same time a sculptor, 
a painter, and a musician. The gifts which 
surprise Da Vinci’s biographers he acquired 
from Verrocchio, and the time which he 
spent in acquiring them was no doubt con- 
siderable; but this need not create surprise 
if we admit that one art is less difficult to 
master than three. Under no circumstance 
can we even then affirm that Da Vinci out- 
stripped all the teaching that Florence could 
bestow ; for at the outset he was not any- 
where near approaching to the mature per- 
fection of Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, Filippino, 
or Pollainolo; and it is not a cause for 
wonder or speculation that a young man 
who had such rivals to contend against 
should not have acquired the protection of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. ‘ 

The slowness of Leonardo’s execution 
may be admitted in so far as we assent to the 
statement that he spent years in finishing 
certain statues and pictures ; but his greatest 
masterpiece was confessedly executed im a 
short space of time; and there is no valid 
reason for believing that he was slower than 
others. He created little for the same cause 
that Verrocchio created little. He neglected 
the easel occasionally for the chisel or the 
pen, putting it aside to make drawings, pro- 
duce architectural and physical models, form 
clay, carve statues, solve mathematical pro- 
blems, and mature systems of fortification. 
Mrs. Heaton laments the loss of all Leonardo’s 
early works, and she considers it a legend 
that he should have painted an angel in the 
Baptism of Christ executed by Verrocchio 
for the convent of San Salvi.” She has an 
unaccountable contempt for Verrocchio. 
Yet he was a great master, whose pictures, 
as described by Albertini, were thought 
worthy of being placed side by side with 
those of Ghirlandaio and Filippino in the 
public palace of Florence; and the same 


Albertini writes—let us mark the date—in 
1510, not that he thought, but that he knew, 
that Da Vinci painted the angel at San 
Salvi. 

Of more importance than any other in the 
career of Leonardo is the question respecting 
the date of the master’s departure from 
Florence to seek his fortune in Lombardy. 
The draft of a paper in which Leonardo 
describes to Lodovico Sforza the vast extent 
of his acquirements, is accepted by Mrs. 
Heaton as a letter addressed from a distance 
toa stranger. There are passages in that 
draft which show that it was not a letter, 
but a memorandum recapitulating certain 
offers made in a previous interview ; and 
there is a direct allusion in it to the bronze 
horse that was to be raised as a monument 
to the glory of Francesco Sforza. The idea 
of erecting an equestrian statue to this 
chieftain was probably suggested by the 
success of the competition for models of a 
statue of the same kind in honour of Barto- 
lommeo Colleoni at Venice. The Council of 
Venice first began to move in this matter 
in the summer of 1479 ; and Fabri, a German 
traveller, mentions three models by competing 
artists as being exhibited in different churches 
of Venice in 1483. At this time no steps had 
been taken to procure the cast of any of 
them; but it was known that a prize had 
been voted to one of the competitors, that 
is, to Verrocchio. It is not unlikely that, 
after the Venetian Government had decided 
in favour of a Florentine sculptor, Lodovico 
Moro conceived the idea of raising an 
equestrian statue of his father in one of the 
squares of Milan. He might have given 
the commission to a Milanese; but he 
wanted a masterpiece, and he sent for 
tenders to the Tuscan capital. Amongst 
the persons to whom he applied, the most 
prominent was Antonio Pollaiuolo, who pro- 
duced a model and two sketches which 
Vasari describes. Antonio, however, was 
much employed by the Medici; Lorenzo the 
Magnificent was desirous. of sending him to 
Rome. The negotiation with Lodovico for 
this and for other reasons failed. Then it 
was, perhaps, that Leonardo conceived the 
idea of competing, communicated his plan 
to the Lombard Duke, and set out for 
Milan. He doubtless had interviews with 
Lodovico during which he urged what he 
could do if he were taken into the Duke’s 
service; and then we may believe he penned 
the memorandum which appears as a 
draft in the Codex Atlantious. We are fur- 
ther than ever now from knowing when this 
draft was written; but it is fair to assume 
that Leonardo was still in Tuscany in 1480-1. 
On April 23, 1490, Leonardo wrote in one of 
his books that he had on that day ‘‘ recom- 
menced the horse.’”” The questions which 
this sentence suggests are numerous. Did 
Leonardo begin a new design, a new model, 
or a new casting ? We should throw a slight 
on the master’s genius if we supposed that he 
had not solved the difficulties of design and 
model long before 1490: When asked for a 
model of the drum of the Milan Cathedral 
he made it and kept to it; and it was long 
preserved. without ever being used. The 
same thing must have happened in respect 
of the horse. It may help us in this uncer- 





tainty to recall what Vasari says in the Life 





of Giuliano da San Gallo of the employment 
of that architect by Lodovico Moro at Milan. 
Lodovico wanteda palace built, and he applied 
to Lorenzo de’ Medici. Lorenzo sent him San 
Gallo, who, Vasari says, began the palace, 
conferred with Leonardo as to the casting ofthe 
horse, and gave his countryman some valuable 
hints ; yet, adds Vasari, neither horse nor 
palace were ever perfected, and the model of 
the former was afterwards destroyed. Is it 
presumptuous to urge that Leonardo tried to 
cast the horse, failed, and in 1490 tried 
again? His model was exhibited on a tri- 
umphal arch at Milan in 1493; it was stored 
in a lumber-room in 1501; it perished at 
some subsequent period. During the troubled 
times which preceded the fall of Lodovico, 
the poets of Lombardy were all alive to the 
importance of making it imperishable. 
“Fluat Aes” was the motto of Leonardo 
and his friends ; but, when bronze was forth- 
coming, it was wanted for cannon and mor- 
tars; and in this way the masterpiece of 
Da Vinci was allowed to decay, and was 
ultimately lost to posterity. 

After  Presecne# departure from Milan in 
1500 he withdrew to Florence, where he 
made a short stay. His fame was now great ; 
his labours and travels became more multi- 
farious than ever, and his movements were 
watched and recorded with considerable 
interest. Still, there are intervals in which 
we lose sight of him altogether; and this 
casual disappearance of the hero suggests 
theories that are not always reconcileable 
with truth. Mrs. Heaton believes that Da 
Vinci went, in 1503, or the beginning of 
1504, to Rome. She thinks it probable 
that during his stay there at this time “he 
executed the much disputed Virgin and 
Child with the donor of the cloister of St. Ono- 

brius.” Certain proof is attainable that 
mardo was at Florence on November 21, 
1503. On February 28 following, the scaf- 
foldings for his cartoon were finished in the 
Pope’s Hall at Santa Maria Novella; and 
it is clear that the negotiations for the pro- 
duction of this great work must have been 
carried on during the very time when the 
artist is supposed to have been away. The 
cartoon itself was begun on April 1. Again, 
Mrs. Heaton suggests that Leonardo and 
Michael Angelo were engaged simulta- 
neously in the production of cartoons; and 
she adds that the rival works were finally 
laid before the Signory, and publicly ex- 
hibited at the end of 1506. The truth is, 
that Leonardo began his cartoon six months 
before Michael Angelo. He finished his work 
on February 28, 1505, and began.to trans- 
fer the design to the wall of the public 
palace immediately after. No public exhi- 
bition of the cartoons was made till long 
after this, and Michael Angelo’s design was 
jealously concealed from every one as late as 
July, 1508. , 

Mr. Black had as complicated a task to per- 
form as Mrs. Heaton ; but more had been done 
by men of letters to elucidate Da Vinci's dia- 
ries, than by critics to throw light on his plas- 
tic and pictorial works; and in so far Mr. 
Black wasfortunately situated. He performs 
his task ably and pleasantly ; and we cannot, 
on a cursory view, do more than take excep- 
tion to the opening passages of his essay as 
throwing an artificial obscurity over the 
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background upon which the figure of 
Leonardo is relieved. Leonardo is truly 
described as an innovator; but there is 
much exaggeration in such remarks as these, 
that “in whatever direction he turned his 
mind’s eye, Leonardo discerned paths which 
must lead to great discoveries, but choked 
up, long untravelled, and with few or no 


guides to direct the traveller,”—or that 


‘Leonardo triumphed in the contemplation 
of the darkness on which he felt destined to 
direct the light of truth.” Students of the 
time immediately preceding the age of Da 
Vinci will recollect that men existed at 
Florence who had travelled much and to 
some purpose in the paths which Leonardo 
afterwards so thoroughly explored ; and it is 
only necessary to mention Brunelleschi, 
Donatello, Leon Battista Alberti, Francesco 
di Giorgio, and Lorenzo della Volpaia. 
J. A. Crowe. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Second Part of the Reports respecting Fac- 
tories for the Spinning and Weaving of Textile 
Fabrics Abroad, which has lately been published 
as a Blue Book, relates principally to the United 
States. The lengthy particulars given in it about 
the hours of labour, the rates of wages, the pro- 

essive production of cotton and woollen manu- 
et &c., will be found invaluable to the stu- 
dent of political economy, but do not furnish 
much matter of general interest. From the me- 
morial of the silk manufacturers presented to 
Congress in 1872, which is here quoted, we gather 
that the most recently-developed textile art in the 
States is the manufacture of silk. The production 
of the raw material was pursued in the colonies 
before the middle of the last century, with such 
success that “‘ Queen Caroline wore in 1735 a robe 
of wen fe silk, and the Governor of Connecticut 
appeared in 1747 in a coat and stockings of home 
ae onyeO but this culture was quite effaced 

y the Revolution. The stimulus which this 
branch of industry has received durin, 
ten years seems almost incredible. 
these sturdy protectionists :— 

“What may we not attain at the end of the next 
decade if free-trade delusions do not prevail? France 
and England make their silk fabrics principally for 
exportation. We have an unlimited market at home. 
Where one woman in France wears a silk dress, there 
are fifty in America. The Roman emperor, Aurelian, 
would not permit his wife to have a silk dress, because 
it was too great a luxury even for an empress, The 
wife of every American workman not only wishes, 
but wills to have one.” 


the past 
hus write 


Articles of male attire manufactured at home 
do not, however, seem to be quite so much 
thought of, for another writer says :— 

“Go into a fashionable tailoring establishment 
here, and the proprietor tells you that he does not 
keep American goods at all, that there are no goods 
fit to be worn made in this country, and he would not 
have them in his shop.” 


Aone some valuable modern paintings sold at 
the Hétel Drouot, on Tuesday week, were four 
scenes from the Forest of Fontainebleau, by Diaz 
de la Pena: The Spring, 6,750 fr.; The Pool, 
3,750 fr. ; The Glade, 4,000 fr. ; Evening, 1,810 fr. 


M. Lemairre’s collection of old masters, to which 
we referred last week, was sold at the Hotel 
Drouot on the 5th instant. Among the most im- 
spent paintings sold were :—La Noce de Village, 

an van Steen, 15,600 fr.; Jésus chasaant les Ven- 
deurs du Temple, Jan van Steen, 6,100 fr.; Le 


Saint-Nicolas, Jan van Steen, 6,100 fr.; L’ Orseau’ 


envolé, Van Tol, 2,020 fr.; Animaux aT Abreuvoir, 
Verdussen, 1,500 fr.; Port de Mer, Weeninx, 1,260 
fr.; Scéne galante, Weeninx, 1,360 fr.; Sainte 





Famille, Van der Werf, 1,020 fr.; Halte de Chasse, 
Wynants and Lingelbach, 9,250 fr.; Les Appréts 
du Repas, Zorg, 2,560 fr.; La Veerge, ? Enfant 
Jésus et Saint Jean, Puligo, 6,000 fr.; Portrait 
d'une Grande Dame de la Cour de Louis XIV. et de 
sa Fille, Nattier, 1,430 fr.; Le Petit Voleur de Paté, 
artist unknown, 3,200 fr. 


Tue entire stock of Turner’s engravings having 
been ordered by the Court of Chancery to besold, the 
sale of the fourth portion was concluded last week, 
having occupied four days, at Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Wood’s auction rooms. It comprised 
Ancient Carthage: the Embarcation of Regulus, en- 

ved by D. Wilson, 1840. Eight artist’s proofs 
etched from 117..to 127. 10s. each; 38 proofs on 
India paper, from 2/. to 27.108. each. The Anctent 
Italy, engraved by Willmore. Four artist’s proofs 
realized from 9/. to 131. each. The Modern Italy, 
engraved by W. Miiller, 1840. The artist’s proof 
of this sold for 137, 10s., and 44 India proofs 
before letters went at from 2/. to 21.188. Hei- 
delberg, engraved by T. A. Prior, 1846. Several 
unfinished proofs brought from 8/. to 12/. each, 
and 42 artist’s proofs on India paper, from 3i. to 
5l. each. Venice, engraved by W. Miiller, 1837. 
A touched proof, 8/. 5s. ; 40 proofs before letters, 
from 2/. to 61. 15s. each. Mercury and Adonis, 
engraved by Willmore. The trial proof of this 
sold for 12/., and no less than 50 proofs before 
letters fetched from 6/. to 10/. each. Besides 
these there were a great number of impressions of 
the Field of Waterloo, engraved by Lewis; The 
Deluge, engraved by Quillet; Fishing Boats oe 
Calais, engraved by Davison ; and Boccaccio: 
Birdcage, engraved by Quillet. 


Tue large collection of his water-colour draw- 
ings left at his death by Mr. D. H. McKewan, of 
the Institute, was sold at Christie’s on the two 
last days of last week. It counted no fewer than 
three hundred and seventy-eight works, many of 
which were avowedly sketches, and most of which 
had been produ with rapidity. The more 
finished—if that is a word that may be used of 
them at all—of the outdoor subjects realised prices 
varying, say, from ten to twenty guineas each. The 
interiors, in which Mr. McKewan excelled—but 
which were also swiftly done and which have 
nothing whatever in common with the rarer, more 
elaborate, not necessarily happier productions of 
some of our famous living water-colour men— 
went for higher prices, as it was right they should 
do. These works, the product exclusively of the 
artist’s later years, were sold, some at eighteen or 
twenty, some at thirty guineas a piece. Many of 
our readers will remember the effects they re- 

roduced with any amount of chic, and perhaps a 
ittle genius—sunlight streaming on an oaken floor 
at Hardwick ; tapestried walls in shadow at Cote- 
_ ; the faded velvets and panelled chambers at 
ole. 


Tue sale of the paintings of M. Joseph Fau is 
advertised for the 9th of this month. It consists 
of a most remarkable collection of portraits of the 
French school of the eighteenth reg of Nattier, 
Largillitre, Rigaud, Van Loo, Mignard, &c. 
Among those of Largilliére, of whom there are 
six paintings, is an important and splendid por- 
trait of a lady, which, for freshness and brilliancy 
of colouring, may be classed among his best works. 
There is also a remarkable portrait of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth by Pierre Mignard, dated 1682, 
and one of Mademoiselle Victoire, daughter of 
Louis XV., represented by Nattier as Diana, 
superb portraits of Anne of Austria and of 
Louis xiv.; and a gentleman of the court of 
Louis XV. by Van Loo. 

A new edition of Doré and Jerrold’s London 
is announced. It will be published in monthly 
parts by Messrs. Grant and Co. 

Tue Council of the Royal Academy is composed 
this year of Messrs. Armitage, Cooke, Cousins, 
Dobson, Faed, Herbert, Horsley, Lewis, Millais, 
Stocks, Street, and Ward. these Messrs, 





itage, Herbert, Horsley, and Ward are se- 
lected as the Managing Goimaristes. “ 


Ir is said the two Scotch landscapes by Millais, 
which every one is looking forward to see in May 
at the Academy, are already sold for 6,0002. 


Tue Times states that probably the finest col- 
lection of ancient lace ever made is been lent for 
the forthcoming International Exhibition by M. 
Dupont, of Paris. The specimens will be ed 
in chronological order, and will thus exem lity 
the origin and growth of the art of lace-making, 
There are upwards of 300 examples, some of 
which have a historical interest as belonging for- 
merly to various sovereigns, among others Louis 
XYV., Marie Antoinette, and Napoleon I. Weare 
not aware, nor does the Times state, whether M. 
Dupont is a dealer: but his lace does not, we 
believe, pass through the French Commission. 


Tae Duke of Brunswick, in his last will and 
testament, charged his executors to raise a monu- 
ment to him at Geneva, and indicated that he 
wished it to be designed somewhat after the 
_ of the Scaligers’ monument at Verona. 

he poor executors are in great perplexity on this 
subject, for the Scaligers’ monument having been 
designed especially for the place in which it was 
erected, cannot be made to accord with the sites 
offered by the city of Geneva for this purpose. In 
this dilemma the executors have had recourse to 
the celebrated French architect, M. Viollet le 
Duc, who has undertaken to go to Geneva and 
deliver his verdict on the suitability of the pro- 

M. Viollet le Duc is known in 


= sites. 
witzerland by his effective restoration of the . 


cathedral of Lausanne. . 


M. DE CHENNEVIERES has addressed a Report 
to the Minister of Public Instruction, in which he 
points out that though France has had a splendid 
array of artists for the last forty years, of which 
she may well be proud, their energies have been 
spent on isolated and fragmen works, and the 
- pie gene des ver ram el has failed in doing its 
part of encouraging su t undertakings as 
might concentrate the ponies “Gi the labours of 
French artists. He proposes, therefore, instead of 
squandering the resources of the Fine Arts Budget 
on a number of scattered works, to devote a con- 
siderable portion of it for several years to the 
decoration of the interior of Sainte-Geneviéve with 
“@ vast poem of painting and sculpture ;” and 
thereby to prove that French artists are able to 
rise to the heights of religious and patriotic art, 
as the Opera-house has shown them to excel in the 
softer gifts of grace and elegance. 


We learn from Greece that the Communal 
Council of Pylos has decided to erect on the 
square of that town the statues of the three ad- 
mirals who commanded the allied fleets during 
the memorable battle of Navarino. 


Tue Times’ correspondent quotes from the evi- 
dence of Count Palikao before the Commission 
now ene mg, the claims put forward on be- 
half of the late Emperor, an interesting account 
of the Summer Palace at Peking. It was a vast 
parallelogram, of which the longer sides are about 
a league in length, with fortifications, and includ- 
ing fifteen or twenty and pavilions, each one 
of these having a different use. One was full of 
silks, the produce of a tax which requires every 
manufacturer to send in the first piece he makes 
of each sort. A part of these were used instead of 
ropes, which were wanting, to picket the French 
horses. Then there was a palace full of drawings, @ 
series of 4,000, illustrating the whole history of 
China. The soldiers, ignorant of their value, trod 
them under foot and used them as firing. Scarcely 
two hundred were saved; fourteen of these are 1D 
earn Montauban’s = eg i was 

e carriage palace, in which were found some 
magnificent coaches presented to the Emperor of 
China by an English embassy in 1818. Since 
then they had never been used. The ironwork 
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was loose, and the leathers had become as hard 
and brittle as wood. One palace was full of furs. 
THE ‘olio announces that in compliance 
with the wish of many of its subscribers, it has 
been determined to offer proof impressions of the 
etchings that have a: in it singly, so that 
they may be framed or in collections. 
Lovers of etching “~ no doubt ore Spemncives 
of this o unity for acquiring several most ex- 
cellent pala of hy art. Two or three of 
those poe we "4 -” Pow the Wilson vine, 
e. e success of the Portfolio is gratifying, 
pee because it is so well merited, but also as 
an indication that there is a growing knowledge 
and a taste for really good art in this country. 
Some years ago such a publication would have 
met with but little appreciation. The March 
number contains a fine etching, by C. Waltner, of 
Rembrandt’s portrait of himself as a young man, 
in the National Gallery © 0. 672) ; a short sketch 
of Rembrandt by R. N. Wornum accompanies the 
etching. Basil C umpneys takes us to Rye,as before 
to Winchelsea ; . B. Scott reviews Mrs. Bury 
Palliser’s translation of Jacquemart’s Ceramic 
Art ; and Hamerton continues the “ Sylvan Year,” 
illustrated in this number by two small etchings 
by Langon. Besides these we have a large and 
severe etching, by W. Wise, of a girl’s head, 
drawn in black and white by F. Leighton. 


Votvme xiiii., 2, of the Archaeologia is 
taken up chiefly with “Notes on Excavations in 
Rome during the Winter of 1868-69,” by Mr. J. 
H. Parker; and some elaborate papers by Dr. 
Thurnam .“ On Ancient British — WS, espe- 
cially those of Wiltshire and the adjoining Coun- 
ties.” With to the latter, we may say 
that it is impossible to convey any notion, within 
the limits of a short-notice, of such a very ex- 
tended review of British sepulchral antiquities ; 
it forms a most valuable contribution to an inquiry 
into the origin, affinities, primeval conditions, and 
‘manners of our remote ancestors. Dr. Thurnam 
thus sums up the results of his investigations :— 


“That two widely-differing races had occupied this 
island prior to the invasion of Julius was often before 
surmised, and is now, we think, proved ; but that the 
first of these two races in time was long-headed and 
of short stature, and the later and more civilised 
round-headed and tall, could only have become known 
to us by an adeqtiate examination of the barrows, and 
the study of the human remains found in them.” 


A further“illustration of the same subject appears 
in vol. xliv. Ye 1, issued simultaneously with the 
above, by Mr. T. W. Snagge, whose paper on 
“ Ancient Oaken Coffins discovered near Fraather- 
stone Castle, Northumberland,” is well worth 
perusal. Other articles in the last-named volume 
are “Observations on the Probable Sites of the 
Jewish Temple, and Antonia and the Acra,” by 
Mr. Thomas Lewin; “ Observations on the hitherto 
unnoticed Expedition of the Emperor Augustus 
into Britain,” by the late Mr. W. H. Black; “A 
Description of ‘the Chapel of Saint Erasmus in 
Westminster Abbey,” by Mr. J. T. Micklewaite. A 
remarkable and interesting document connected 
with the English occupation of Paris at the 
time when King Henry the Fifth was re- 
cognised as the heir of his father-in-law, 
Charles the Sixth, is here printed with illustrative 
remarks by the late Mr. J. Gough Nichols; it is 
the original ae of Sir John Fastolfe to 
be Keeper of the Bastille of St. Anthony at Paris 
in 1421. We think, however, that the paper by 
Mr. James Fowler, “On Mediaeval Representations 
of the Months and Seasons,” will attract most 
attention, In the Middle Ages, it would seem, 
Tepresentations of the months and seasons were of 
frequent occurrence, whether in illuminated manu- 
Scripts, early printed books, clogg almanacs, cut 

ne, carved wooa, metal-work, encaustic tiles, 
Mosaics, wall-paintings, or painted glass. For 
each month, the custom was to represent the cor- 
Tesponding sign of the Zodiac, or some character- 
istic symbol or occupation, or both, with or with- 


out the name of the month or other inscription. 
The seasons were usually represented by symbols 
or occupations only. Mr. Fowler has taken one 
or two specimens from each of the forms in which 
these illustrations appear, and has enriched them 
by quaint seleetions early writers. 

Tue Loan Exhibition of apes and works of 
Art which is béing organised for the coming spri 
by Count d'Haussonville and Baron Ta a a 
is to be held on the ground-floor at the Palais de 
la Présidence du Corps Législatif, seems likely to 
be very successful. Several chambers of the 
Présidence, and the gallery of Count de Morny, 
are being so das to bring together all the 
works lent by the same owner. A whole room will 
be devoted to the magnificent collection of the 
Duc d’Aumale; and the Rothschild family, 
Princess Mathilde, the Duchess de Galliera, the 
Princess de , the Countess Duchatel, Sir 
Richard Wallace, MM. de Greffulhe, André, and 
others will contribute collections of works of art 
never yet publicly exhibited, which will be sepa- 
rately arranged. A peculiar feature of the Exhibi- 
tion will be a collection of the historical portraits 
scattered over the country in private hands; so 
that we shall see marshalled before us illustrations 
of their times by Philippe de Champaigne, Rigaud, 
Largilliére, the Van Loos, Greuze, Madame Vigee- 
Lebrun, and all the great portrait-painters of the 
French school. The indefatigable promoters of 
the Exhibition intend also to apply for loans to 
various provincial museums, some of which are 
rich in works of art. The profit on the fees paid 
for admission will be devoted to the benefit of the 
inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine. 


Tux Crozatier prize for workers in metal is this 
ear to be awarded for ornamentation only, birds 
Salen included under that head. 


Tue French Committee for the admission of 
paintings to the London International Exhibition 
of the present year has finished its labours under 
the presidency of M. du Sommerard. The works 
of sculptors, architects, and engravers will be 
examined immediately... 


Many French artists were becoming alarmed at 
“not receiving the medals awarded to them by the 
Jury of the Vienna Exhibition. Their anxiety 
has, however, been allayed by an official intima- 
tion that owing to the great number of the medals 
they will not be ready before July. 


Tue Gazette des Beaux-Arts contains so much 
that is interesting this month, that it is difficult 
to give a résumé of its contents in the space of a 
note. 


1. “A propos d’un Dessin de Michel-Ange,” 
Emile Galichon makes known a few gracious 
words which prove that, however proud and ob- 
stinate Michael Angelo may have shown himself 
when dealing with popes and princes, he was not 
above submitting his work to the judgment of a 
simple gentleman whom probably he recognised 
as a correct connoisseur. The words in ques- 
tion were addressed to Ser Tommasso di Cavalieri, 
the friend and pupil of Michael Angelo, and were 
written beneath a design for the Fall of Phaethon, 
sent to him for approval by Michael Angelo before 
he undertook a more finished drawi He offers, 
if the sketch does not please Ser Tommasso, to 
make another (“ Ser Tommasso, se questo schizzo 
non vi piace, ditelo a Urbino a cio ch’ io abbi tempo 
da averne facto un altro . . . come vi promessi, e si 
vi piace e vogliate ch’ io lo finisca . . .”); and it 
seems probable that he did really alter his design 
in accordance with Tommasso’s suggestions, for 
the larger and more finished drawing of the same 
subject in the Windsor collection differs con- 
siderably from the one sent to Tommasso, now in 
the possession of Emile Galichon, and reproduced 
in Ecaimile with the writing underneath in the 
Gazette. 

2. Charles Blane, in Article VII. of his “ Gram- 
maire des Arts décoratifs,” considers the question 





of lace. It would not be necessary, he says, to 





give instruction on the subject if ancient man- 
ners were still preserved, “car toutes les femmes 
@autrefois se connaissaient en points.” 

3. An etehing by Lalanze from a sketch in the 
Louvre of Van Dyck’s charming portraits of the 
children of Charles I., of which the finished 
painting is at Windsor. 

4. The English engraver, Hills, whose works 
are but little known even in England, and are “ ab- 
solutely unknown in France,” is the subject of an 
appreciative notice by P. Senneville. Several 
illustrations from Hills’ studies of deer are given, 
and more of his animal drawings are promised in 
another number. 

5. M. G. Demay continues his learned disquisi- 
tion on “ The Seals of the Middle Ages.” 

6 begins a series of articles on “ Contemporary 
Landscapists,” by Frederic Henriet. The first re- 
viewed is Daubigny. The review is enriched by 
numerous illustrations from his works. 

7. Various representations of Pallas Athene, 
especially after the type for this goddess was 
definitely fixed by Pheidias, are enumerated by 
Louis Menard, who calls the divine virgin, “la 
plus parfaite expression du génie politique de la 
Gréce.” 

8. A short account, by René Menard, of the 
Palazzo del Te and Giulio Romano’s frescoes, 

9. Several very sad “ Last Letters of Prud’hon” 
are communicated by Madame Eudoxe Marcille, 
to whom they were given by Madame Gnoyeser, 
the daughter for whose benefit the exhibition 
of Prud’hon’s works at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
has. been organised. The letters are mostly ad- 
dressed to this beloved daughter, and are full of 
affection, but a hopeless melancholy seems to have 

ssion of their writer’s soul. In one of the 
ast he writes: “Tout ici est néant pour moi, et 
je ronge secrétement le frein de ma mélancolie 
sans chercher méme & me distraire de ma tris- 
tesse.” 


Tue Débats states that the Archives of French 
Art, founded, in 1851, by M. de Chenneviéres, 
and continued by M. A. de Montaiglon, after an in- 
terval of some years, has now reappeared, under 
the title of New Archives of French Art: a collec- 
tion of inedited documents published by the Society 
for the History of French Art (Paris: J. Baur). 
The first volume contains, besides a great number 
of documents relating to French artists from the 
thirteenth to the nineteenth century, the list of 
artists and artisans employed on the decoration 
and repair of the royal castles from 1605 to 1656 ; 
the list of the painters, sculptors, architects, en- 
gravers, and other artists belonging to the house- 
hold of the king, queen, and princes of the blood 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries ; an inventory of the reliquaries of Anne 
of Austria; and several very important pages on 
the part played by David during the French Revo- 
lution. 

A sINGULAR robbery is announced from Grin- 
delwald.* The bell, which bears the date of 1044, 
and the inscription “ O 8, Petrela [Petronella], ora 
pro nobis,” has disappeared from the parish church. 


A meetine of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for 
the Vienna Universal Exhibition of 1873 was held 
at Marlborough House, on Wednesday, March 
11, under the presidency of his Royal Migh- 
ness the Prince of Wales, K.G. There were also 

resent : his Grace the Duke of Richmond, K.G., 
sord President of the Council, the Right Hon. 
Hugh C. E. Childers, M.P., Sir Anthony de 
Rothschild, Bart., Sir Richard Wallace, Bart., 
M.P., and Mr. P, Cunliffe Owen, secretary. 


In a sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, Fe- 
bruary 27, Signor Minghetti, Minister of Finance, 
proposed the sale of several public ‘buildings to the 
municipalities of the different towns in which they 
are situated. Among the most important of 
these sales is that of the Palazzo Riccardi at 
Florence, the stately residence of Cosmo “ Pater 
Patriae,” and inhabited by the Medici family 
until the end of the seventeenth century. This 
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palace, celebrated for the majestic yay | of its 
architecture, is a noble specimen of the Floren- 
tine fortress style. Within, the galleries are richly 
decorated, the ceilings by Luca Giordano. Here 
the Academy Della Crusca held its sittings, and 
compiled its Dictionary. The Government, in 
selling the palace, retain the rooms containing the 
Riccardi library, and stipulate that the paintings 
of Luca Giordano and the frescoes of Benozzo 
Gozzoli, which adorn the chapel, shall be carefully 
preserved, and free access to them given to the 
public, 








THE STAGE. 
MADEMOISELLE DESCLEE. 


Ir is hardly true to write that death has deprived 
the stage of Mademoiselle Aimée Desclée, for a 
mortal malady deprived it only too surely and 
enduringly of her presence from the time when it 
first became apparent. Malle. Desclée died last 
Monday morning, and in literary, artistic, and 
theatrical society in France her death has been 
the chief thing of the week. 

Few French actresses—certainly hardly any 
of equal fame—are so well known to the culti- 
vated public of London as was the distinguished 
comédvenne who is now gone. She came to us 
last summer with an immense fame—a fame, it may 
be said, even in excess of her merits, or at least 
requiring to be made more precise and definite 
than common English rumour had made it—and 
the English public was conquered by her at once. 
The morning after her first performance her name 
was in everyone’s mouth, Only for half an hour 
had the public wavered—and that delay was due 
to her own nervousness, her own unnatural and 
unwonted quietness at the beginning—but after 
that half-hour, during which we believe Mdlle. 
Desclée herself was expecting that she should 
fail before the best audience London could show, 
the conquest was complete. It became the 
fashionable amusement of the season to go and see 
her in Frou-Frow and Diane de Lys; she was 
accounted as attractive as Patti or Marimon; and 
English audiences sat surprised, as at the spectacle 
of some new thing, while that marvellously subtle 
play “constrained” them, like the glittering eye 
of the Ancient Mariner, to listen to its tale. 

It seemed a singularly restless and unhappy 
art—that art of Desclée. One associates with it 
little of tenderness, little of sweetness, nothing of 
repose, nothing of contentment. There was still- 
ness enough, but it was felt to be but the pause 
that precedes passion. And the feelings to which 
the artist gave most forcible expression were 
feelings now of bitter remorse, now of unavailing 
but subdued regret, now of breathless anxiety, 
now of strong contempt, and now of cynical in- 
difference. She had not lived much in Paris, 
until the last years of her life, but one felt that 
the women she represented knew all the worst 
side of the life of a capital, and that their pity 
for human weakness was not so much pity as 
supreme contempt. She herself, in her Gaiety 
as well as in her sadness, satisfied completely the 
Parisian ideal, and as the liveliness of her Frou- 
Frou was deemed sufficient in Paris, one shrinks 
from insisting on the opinion which nevertheless 
the present writer did, last summer, advance in 
this journal, that not only was her pathos some- 
times wanting in truth, but her vivacity wanting 
in heartiness. Probably Paris was right and we 
ourselves not wrong. Probably health had be; 
to fail when she played Frou-Frou in London. 
With no freshness of youth—with an entire ab- 
sence of animal spirits—what boots it even to be 
mistress of immense resources of art? And there 
was about her, now and then, in London last 
summer, @ peculiar and restrained pathos which 
made its mark. In Frou-Frou her great death 
scene was surely lacking in visible tenderness, but 
there was a power about that broken utterance, a 
certain spell which one does not forget, as of one 
who in last minutes, numbered already, could not 





remember to be tender—could but deliver, as it 
were, a message, of which the importance was the 
one thought remaining in the mind. : 

The general success of Mdlle. Desclée was a 
slow success. Scribe wrote of her, when she was 
at the Conservatoire, that she would be “a oo 
amoureuse; excellent for the Gymnase;” and the 
G tried her, and she failed. She wandered 
afterwards in many towns; was not very suc- 
cessful at the Parma = a Turin with no 
supporting repute; and was recognised 
pa fully in Russia hen engaged in Brussels, at 
the Galeries Saint-Hubert. In the last place the 
younger Dumas saw her in his Diane de Lys, and 
thence in 1869 she came to Paris to play in a 
succession of pieces from his pen. It would be 
difficult to over-state that which during the next 
two or three years she did for him and for the 
Gymnase Theatre. Meilhac and Halévy and M. 
Léon Laya also stood indebted to her; but they 
wrote good pieces, and she made Dumas’s pieces 

ood. This last at all events is true of Une 

tsite de Noces, a fruit of stage liberty under 
the Republic, which even a very reasonable Lord 
Chamberlain might decline to sanction in England, 
but which the present writer, who saw it at the 
Gymunase in October, 1871, can attest to have been 
made by Desclée’s acting not only endurable but 
exceedingly effective. : 

She is dead, at the age of thirty-seven. Her 
widest fame came to her when she was no longer 
able to greatly care for it, and whatever sadness 
was in her life, in her thought, her ways—a little 
dreamy, a little mélancoleqgue—there is more in 
the early end which cut short a career that might 
have had its best in the future, and deprived the 
stage of a great artist, valued too late, and gone 
too soon, 





“Lapy CLANCARTY.” 

Mr. Tom Taytor must have written the first 
act of Lady Clancarty to show how very dull a 
clever man can be. One sits and listens, and 
listens anid waits; one hears much and remembers 
nothing. There troop before one’s eyes the familiar 
figures of romantic drama; there are the dark 
conspirators hatching treason in a country inn; 
there are the belated travellers; the fair women 
who are in danger of rough usage; and now here 
is the valiant fellow who will come to the rescue 
—the stage has known these characters for many 
a year. One feels most wearily that one has seen 
them all before. In their day they were welcome 
enough, but is their day never to be done P Coming, 
like the Rolla of Alfred de Musset, “so late,” into 
“so old a world,” are we still to be confronted 
with these time-worn stage worthies—the tradi- 
tional embodiments of venturesome vice, and yet 
more venturesome virtue—and are we finally to 
accept them in the place of individual studies from 
Nature and the life P While they are a prodigious 
time—as it is only the second night—in bringi 
on the furniture and arranging the scenes for the 
second act, one asks one’s self this question ; and 
if one were discussing the work of a novelist, not 
playwright, the answer would be plain—we have 

enough of these lay figures of history and 
romance, who tell us nothing we do not know be- 
fore: in the work of a novelist who would be con- 
sidered an artist there is no place for them any 
more. They condemn the man who introduces 
them. But speaking of a playwright, one re- 
members after all that the circumstances are 
different ; and while one would be grateful for the 


| absence of these traditional and colourless im- 


personations of persecuted beauty and manly 
valour, and for the presence, in the place of them, 
of some new interesting study of the individuali- 
ties of living men and women, one admits that 
the playwright has certain difficulties in this 
matter which are not so much felt by the 
novelist. The novelist in his own person 
can narrate. He can pass at will from chronicle 
to dialogue—from dialogue to chronicle. But 
the dramatist is in fetters. He has not even 





got the aid of a chorus. His characters must 
speak for themselves, They, in their talk, must 
unfold much of the story—at all events, as much 
of the situation as is needed for us to understand 
the subsequent action of the piece. By the prin- 
cipal characters, who have as a rule been the ob- 
jects of the author’s serious study, this is rarely 
done; and as, at court, the approach and presence 
of a monarch are announced, now by this herald, 
now by that, so on the stage it is the duty of 
certain minor characters to put us all aw courant 
with the situation—to announce to us, ere they 
arrive, the hero, the heroine—one knows not what 
other principal personages, upon whose fortunes 
we are to concentrate our interest. _ Now it very 
often happens that the individuality of these minor 
characters is neglected ; and such excuse as there 
may be for it we have pointed out. 


The second act drags a little; but not so much 
as the first; and in good time one begins to un- 
derstand how it was that the few people who had 
heard the drama, or seen it during rehearsal, had 
made excellent report of it to those with whom 
they spoke. One begins to forget that dull inn in 
Romney Marsh, with its dull comic landlady, and 
then its scenes of danger and rescue—stirring 
scenes which never quite stirred us after all—one 
begins to realise, at length, that here, in Lord 
Portland’s cabinet, the dramatist has found a 
dramatic situation worthy of good treatment, and 
that he is treating it in a manner worthy of his 
own better work. Here now are scenes which 
fine acting could make very effective—which poor 
acting could not entirely spoil. And here Mr, 
Henry ae een are great, and are 
on the whole well used. There is not much 
subtlety about him, as Lady Clancarty’s husband 
a to her when she—married to him in 
childhood, and in childhood divided from him— 
does not know what he knows—that she is his 
wife. a more; we think that once or twice 
Mr. Neville’s manner is such as to rouse suspicions 
in her mind. The gladness is too great for a 
friend’s gladness ; surely it is the husband, not the 
husband’s comrade, who is thus expressing the 
husband’s joy, one would say. But Lady Olan- 
carty does not ee it, and no discovery is pre- 
maturely made. Perhaps the special characteris- 
tics of Mr. Henry Neville’s acting have better 
room for their display in the next act, where 
Clancarty (implicated in the Jacobite conspiracy), 
takes re in his wife's bedchamber, while she 
still thinks him not her husband, but her husband’s 
friend. Here he declares himself, and then ensues 
one of those scenes of impetuous pleading, of 
earnest, rapid declamation, which one associates 
with the presence of Mr. Henry Neville, and 
which, when wanting in subtlety, are never wanting 
in manliness. This scene is full of excellent 
situations ; situations which are no more new than 
the famous situations in The Lady of Lyons—so 
much beloved of all legitimate actors—are new, 
but which are continually effective, and which 
commend themselves to the players because they 
allow of the rapid, unceasing presentation of all 
sorts of strong emotions; love, pity, horror, abne- 
gation, revenge—one knows not how many forms 
of entreaty and endearment, how many attitudes 
of bliss, surprise, and terror. 

The fourth act is not so effective. Its interest 
is broken up by the intrusion of other themes 
than the main theme. “Scum Goodman,” the 
tell-tale among the conspirators, is hardly used 
before our eyes by the Seabees towards 
whom he has been treacherous. But at last we 
get back to the royal presence, in which the re- 
maining cards of the great game are played out, 
and the curtain falls upon a on which Clan- 
carty has certainly earned, and upon a ~ ye 
which is not bestowed upon his fithful ie too 
soon. 

Nothing short of a long sketch of a somewhat 
complicated and involv "ange we shall 
not attempt—would enable the reader, who 
does not see the piece, to quite understand the 
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ingenuity which Mr. Tom Taylor has bestowed 
upon details of construction. And though the 
groundwork of the play is historical—to be found, 
as the play-bill tells us and all the world re- 
members, in Macaulay’s History—the ere 
entirely his own, ne a > pan wes - 
carty (the story of whose child marriage and lon 
ie pend his wife is also historical) with the 
Assassination Plot of 1696, and he has woven into 
the tale a hundred aids to stage intrigue: he has 
contrived many and many an excellent plausible 
pretext for mystifying the characters chiefly con- 
cerned, and for delaying the dénowement. This 
must all be taken for granted: it cannot be gone 
into in detail. The reader takes our word for it, 
and one has only to + that so much dexterity 
of manipulation death in this case be unaccom- 
panied by any exercise of the literary power which 
gives higher intellectual and artistic interest toa 
work than any it can derive either from con- 
structive ingenuity or historical association. It is 
yery possible that one does not want upon the 
modern stage long speeches, however eloquent, or 
a profound and subtle analysis which the galle 
and thebourgeois Upper Boxes wouldn’t understand, 
and of ~— pod ps oy chatterers in Se 
rivate boxes would speedily grow weary. But 
= does still want, and a a writer of Mr. 
Tom Taylor’s power and position one hasa right to 
expect, a little beauty, a little wit: something to 
remember, something to carry away. And we do 
not think that all the theatrical ex —_ = se 
knowl of 8 expedients, all the fertility o 
vari an ane of handling, shown in the 
second and third acts of the new drama can quite 
atone for the weight of weariness that presses upon 
one during the first. At the same time it should 
not fail to be noticed that the ingenuity is more 
than mechanical ingenuity ; the beginning of love 
with which Mr. Taylor invests Lady Clancarty for 
thesot-disant Captain Heseltine—really her husband 
—is a well-conceived and well-considered touch. 


We have spoken of Mr. Henry Neville, whose 
os is the most prominent, Next to him comes 

iss Ada Cavendish, who works earnestly as Lady 
Clancarty. There is a good deal to praise in her 
performance: a good deal of quiet grace and 
natural refinement ; some gentleness; a touch of 
tenderness even, where tenderness is needed ; 
and ‘almost. always an amount of intelligence 
sufficient” té! save her from fatal fault. 
But here and there—at a given climax— 
desiring to be forcible she becomes artificial. In 
moments that ought to be the strongest—at all 
events in moments that she means to be her 
strongest—one cannot associate her tones and 
measured utterance with the emotion she would 
fain convey. The lapse is peculiar, for up to a 
given moment she has seemed to be feeling her 
= and living in it; then suddenly, when the 
eeling should be most intense—the sympathy most 
vivid—the artist and the character fused most 
completely into one—there is a phrase pronounced 
in stilted accents, a look that is not the look of 
emotion, but the mere stage-symbol of it, and, as 
far as we are concerned, the illusion is gone. But 
this thing does not happen very often (it should 
never happen at all), and it would not only be un- 
gracious—it would be unjust—to deny to Miss 
Cavendish the ion of gifts and acquirements 
which entitle s to a good position. She is a 
graceful actress of high comed ; her imaginative 
power only begins to fail her when she ventures on 
the representation of high passion—to which, alas! 
not three actiesses in a generation ever appear to 
be ag ag Miss Emily Fowler acts a certain 
Lady Betty Noel with no new phase of dramatic 
ablity which we may add to those a oe very 


pleasantly in The School for Intrigue ; but the 
18 not so as report said it was, and Miss 
Fowler es as much of it as she wellcan. Her 


lover is played rather heavily by Mr. Walter 
Fisher. 


The best acting in this piece is that of Mr. Anson 
and Mr, Charles Neville. Mr. W. H. Vernon, as 





carty, impresses 
us on the whole with stolidity rather than deep- 
seated heartlessness ; but there is one touch, when 
he thrusts his sister from him in the bedchamber, 


the heartless brother of Lady Clan 


that ap to you at once by its reality—a cer- 
tain indefinable truth of tone supporting the ges- 
ture. You feel he has disposed of a business 


to his satisfaction; there is an end, for a time, of 
his sister’s importunity. That is well done. But, 
on the whole, the best acting is that of Mr. Anson 
and Mr, Charles Neville. Mr. Anson's expression 
during the s le in the Gatehouse Yard, 
when the men whom Goodman has betrayed 
crowd round to do him violence, realises uncom- 
monly well the coward’s nature, the ugly and 
abject terror, the moral as well as physical help- 
lessness—a loathsome being clings round his pro- 
tector—it is something less manly than Caliban. 
The expression is horrible, but it is excellentl 
found and done; its force is force of the mind, 
and not of caricature. A quieter virtue marks 
the performance of Mr. Charles Neville as Wil- 
liam III. He is “made up” excellently. He is 
restrained, subdued, full of sang froid: he has 
some quiet dignity which is not of the body. 
Yes, one says, this is an aid to the imagination— 
this presentation of Dutch William ; it helps in- 
stead of destroying. One is nearer to William 
than one has been before; the interval does not 
seem so t; the time is not soremote. You 
a with him, whether you will or no— 

is spare, worn man, with intriguing Ministers, 
with ate in her grave, with little but his own 
sagacity to trust to, and with these asthma-fits 
stopping his sentences—where did Mr. Neville 
learn them so well ?—reminding you in some slight 
way of the peculiar interest you take always in 
the weary fight waged between a strong will and 
the gathering forces of Death, 

FREDERICK WEDMORE, 





Ready-Money Mortiboy—a play adapted, as the 
fashion now is, from a novel which has been read 
a good deal, and which has a name as curiosity- 
exciting as the “Z. Marcas,” which Balzac always 
counted among his happiest inspirations—was pro- 
duced at the Court Theatre on Thursday night, 
too late for lengthy notice here. It is the work 
of Mr. Walter Maurice and James Rice, and two 
of the principal parts are played by Mr. George 
Rignold and Miss Litton. 


Late in the evening, at the Queen’s Theatre— 
when the Wandering Heir is done—they play a 
little drama called Rachel the Reaper, in which 
Miss Rose Evans, who was heard of in the country 
some few years ago, makes what, if we mistake 
not, is a first ap ce in London; at least in 
any prominent part and prominent theatre. 


Miss Netty Power, who has been acting at the 
Surrey Theatre since Boxing night, took a benefit 
there on Wednesday evening, when there was a 
concert in addition to the performance of Rough 
and Ready and of the very popular pantomime in 
which Miss Power takes part. 


Tey continue to play Mr. Wills’s Mary Queen 

of Scots at the Princess’s, where a new actor, whose 
ily is not unknown in literary society, now 

acts the part of Chastelard. : 

Mr. Barry SULLIVAN, the tragic acter, is play- 
ing at Nottingham, and will next week be at 
Bristol. 

Miss Furtapo and Mr. J. Clarke have just been 
acting at Brighton. 


A Few nights ago there was a most discredit- 
able, and, let us have the justice to add, a most 
unusual disturbance at the Alhambra Theatre. It 
was during the performance of Mr. Byron’s bur- 
lesque. iss Kate Santley was assailed with 
hisses directly she appeared, and she had speedily 
to withdraw from the stage. The act apparently 
was that of somebody else’s isans; certainly 
not that of the general audience, for the audience 
insisted upon having her back, and back she came, 





and acted and sang quite as well, we are told, as 
ray one under such circumstances could be expected 
to do. 


THe School for Scandal yet again, and at 
another theatre! It was played at the Gaiety on 
Saturday afternoon with a strong cast, though 
not a complete one. 


_ Arter Easter we are promised something bril- 
liant at the French theatre in London.. Favart 
and others are said to be coming over. 


_ Tue Théatre Frangais has its “Tuesday eve- 
nings,” as private houses have their “ Mondays,” 
their “ Wednesdays,” and the like, and on these 
evenings Society gives rendezvous in the Rue 
Richelieu. This is a new thing, chiefly in vogue 
since the burning of the old Opera-house. A very 
=~ 1 choice is made for the performance of 
these evenings, and on Tuesday in last week the 
choice fell on Le Menteur of Corneille, and Le 
Mari @ la Campagne, by Bayard and Jules de 
Wailly. Moliére was not chosen, and as Moliére 
was not chosen, the critic of the Débats, whose 
business, as an accomplished writer of feutlletons, 
is to talk rather well of everything not in his 
brief, treats us to his view of the Don Juan of 
Moliére, which, to say the truth, is given in a 
neat bit of analysis. In Don Juan at twenty, 
without restraint, without shame, says the critic, 
Moliére saw the future Tartuffe: a man more 
dangerous than the Tartuffe we know: “Un 
libertin parvenu a l’ge de raison est tenu a plus 
de réserve. Pas d’éclat, pas d’étalage. Sa répu- 
tation d’homme 4 bonnes fortunes, dont il était 
autrefois si fier, le géne et l’embarrasse. Ce qu'il 
lui faut désormais, c’est la réalité des choses, et 
non l’apparence : 


‘Del'amour sans scandale et du plaisir sans peur.’ ” 


Monsieur Leeouvé put an old thing well the 
other day, when he said, in his lecture on Scribe, 
that Scribe “ did not so much paint characters as 
trace the outlines of réles for the stage.” 


Tue Drama in China has come into serious 
collision with the constituted authorities, as 
witness the following curious proclamation which 
has been recently issued at Shanghai :— 


‘“* Whereas the literati of Shanghai, Chéng Kuei-yin 
and others, have petitioned, setting forth that on the 
foreign settlements the numerous theatres encourage 
dissipation, and lead to good people being contami- 
nated by contact with the bad: and that in the case 
of the actor, Yang ¥6-lin, his examination has brought 
to light proofs of a life of immorality. They, there- 
fore, pray that he be severely dealt with, and that a 
proclamation be issued, ordering all heads of families 
to control their female members and not allow them 
to enter the theatres. On receipt of this petition, it 
becomes the duty of the police magistrate to request 
the Mixed Court magistrate to issue a prohibitory 
notice to the above effect ; and be it hereby known to 
all people of this town that the heads of families are 
ordered to restrict their women and prohibit them 
from attending the theatres, in order that the morality 
o- place be not injured.—Let each one tremblingly 
oO y.” 


Theatrical matters must have come to a very 
bad pass to require such an arbitrary edict as the 
foregoing, but we hope—though not without con- 
siderable doubt—that it may have the effect of 


purifying the Chinese stage. 





MUSIC, 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS—BEETHOVEN’S 
‘ EGMONT.” 


THe music which Beethoven composed for 
Goethe’s Egmont is so seldom heard in its entirety, 
that its presentation at last Saturday’s Concert 
at the Crystal Palace was an event of consider- 
able interest. It is somewhat more than five 
years since the work was last given at these 
concerts; nor has it, so far as we-are aware, 
been since performed in London. An_ oppor- 
tunity of once more hearing it was therefore 
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especially welcome. It consists in all of an 
overture, four entr’actes, two songs, a short inter- 
lude depicting Clara’s death, the music accom~- 
panying Egmont’s vision in the last act, and the 
concluding “ Sieges-symphonie,” which is merely 
a repetition of the last movement of the overture. 
The whole work, which was composed in the years 
1809-1810, shortly after the quartett in E flat, 
and the great pianoforte concerto in the same key, 
is in Beethoven’s best manner. The overture, a 
stock piece at our concerts, is too well known to 
need a word of mention; but the two songs 
(which on this oecasion were charmingly rendered 
by Madame Otto-Alvsleben) are less frequently 
heard. The first, “ Die Trommel geriihret,” is of a 
martial character, and most exquisitely scored ; 
the second, “ Freudvoll und leidvoll,” is an outburst 
of passionate tenderness, seldom surpassed even 
by Beethoven himself. Even more remarkable 
are some of the instrumental numbers. One of 
the finest of these is the second entr’acte, in E flat, 
depicting the warnings of William of Orange to 
Egmont, and the disregard of them by the latter. 
The menacing rhythm of the drums, to which so 
important a solo part is assigned in this move- 
ment, is one of the novelties of orchestration of 
which Beethoven was undoubtedly the inventor. 
More popular, though perhaps less striking, is the 
third entr’acte, the first portion of which is founded 
on the theme of Clara’s second song, and which 
concludes with the pompous march, representing 
the entry of the Spanish troops into Brussels. 
The fourth, and last, entr’acte opens with a re- 
miniscence of the second above referred to. It is 
here of deep dramatic significance. Egmont has 


just been made prisoner by the Duke of Alva, and 
too late he remembers the warnings of William of 
Orange. The introduction of the “ warning ” theme 
from the former movement, is therefore most feli- 
citous, The andante agitato which follows, repre- 
senting the vain endeavours of Clara to arouse the 
9 ra for the rescue of her lover, is of touching 


eauty—one can almost hear the appeals of the 
young girl in the pathetic phrases of the clarinet. 
The music depicting Clara’s death, and that ac- 
companying Egmont’s dream previous to his exe- 
cution, are both movements which lose somewhat 
of their effect in the concert-room. In the first 
volume of the late Moritz Hauptmann’s letters to 
Tlauser are some interesting remarks on this mas- 
terpiece of Beethoven’s. Hauptmann says, “I 
don’t know how others find it with this fine play, 
and Beethoven’s fine music to it, but I, when the 
curtain falls, am not in the mood to hear such 
music, and when the entr’acte is over, I am again 
not in the mood to listen to dialogue. Just be- 
cause both are excellent, and stand on a equally 
high elevation, neither will be subordinate to the 
other ; but both cannot well be first, and as at the 
theatre the play is the principal thing, I should 
not dislike less important music for the entr’actes. 
I don’t find it disturbs me to hear the same music, 
the same good old symphony-movements for 
quite different pieces, and do not care for speciall 
composed overtures and entr’actes to plays, even if 
they are excellent, still less if they are poor.” 


The performance on Saturday was a most ad- 
mirable one; but we cannot but think it was a 
mistake to intersperse between the movements 
fragments from the play itself, and a connecting 
narrative of the plot. This was read by Mr. Lin 
Rayne, an actor of known ability, but whose thea- 
trical style of delivery, however excellent in itself, 
sounded strangely out of place in a concert-room. 
It was moreover superfluous, as it was all given 
in the book of oie, and the audience could just 
as easily as at the recent performance of the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream music have supplied the 
missing links for themselves. The interruptions of 
the music were rather a nuisance than otherwise. 

A most important item of this concert was the 
first performance in England of Brahms’s recently 
published orchestral “ Variations ona Theme by Jo- 
seph Haydn.” As we intend shortly to review the 
work, we shall not here enter into details. It is full 





of novelty, both in the construction and instrumen- 
tation, and of no small difficulty. Too much 
fo pes ean hardly be awarded to Mr. Manns and 
is orchestra for the remarkable excellence with 
which the work was rendered. There are some 
passages of such complexity, that under no cir- 
cumstances would they sound perfectly intelligible. 
These are but the exceptions, and the general im- 
rye produced aa piece is clear enough. 
ad the composer present, he would have 
had no reason to complain either of the exeeution 
of his music, or of the coldness of its reception. 
The remainder of the programme included a florid 
but uninteresting song from Winter's Interrupted 
Sacrifice, brilliantly sung by Madame Otto-Alvsle- 
ben, two songs by Mr. antley, and the overture 
to Wilktam Tell. ExsENEzER PRovt. 


At the last Monday Popular Concert, Herr 
Joachim was again the attraction of the evening. 
Each fresh hearing of this great artist only con- 
firms the opinion expressed on the oceasion of his 
first appearance this season, that he is playing, if 
possible, more finely than ever. Nothing can be 
imagined more highly finished, both technically 
and artistically, than his performance last Monday 
of the “ Chaconne ” (unaccompanied) from Bach's 
solo sonatas; it can only be compared with his 
rendering of the same composer’s sonata in G 
minor, noticed in these columns a few weeks ago. 
In reply to a tumultuous encore, the great artist 
returned to the platform, and played another 
movement from the same collection. . 

Beethoven’s great quintett in C, Op. 29, for 
strings, a work familiar to the frequenters of the 
Monday Popular Concerts, but always acceptable, 
was ‘superbly rendered by Messrs. Joachim, Ries, 
Zerbini, Burnett, and Piatti; as also was the con- 
cluding piece of the evening—Haydn’s graceful 

uartett in E flat, Op. 64, No. 2, by the same gen- 

tlemen, with the exception of Mr. Burnett. The 
pianist was Miss Agnes Zimmermann, who took no 
part in the concerted music, and chose for her solo 
erformance, instead of a sonata, two pieces by 
Mendelssohn —the fugue in D from the “ Seven 
Characteristic Pieces,” and the prelude and 
fugue in B flat, No. 6 of the “Six Preludes 
and Fugues, Op. 35.” Miss Antoinette Ster- 
ling, who contributed the vocal music, was ill- 
advised in choosing the “Cradle Song” from 
Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio.” The comparative 
failure of effect resulted not from any incompe- 
tence on the part of the singer, but from the fact 
that the sustained accompaniments to the song 
cannot be properly reproduced on the piano. .The 
piece ought never to be attempted without an 
orchestra. In the smaller songs by Schubert, 
Schumann, and Mendelssohn, Miss Sterling left 
nothing to be desired. 


Aveust Horn, well known for his excellent 
arrangements for the piano of classical works, has 
completed an opera, which is expected to be shortly 
performed at Leipzig. 


Tue Chevalier Nigra, Italian plenipotentiary at 
Paris, has presented to the archives of the French 
Opera an interesting collection of printed docu- 
ments and MSS. relating to the theatres and 
singing and dancing schools of Rome, Naples, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, Turin, Bologna, and 
Genoa. This collection, formed with great care, 
of regulations, statutes, and various official docu- 
ments which are not for sale, and which therefore 
it is very difficult to procure, forms a very com- 
plete body of information as to the organisation 
of the great theatres of Italy, and is a kind of ad- 
ministrative history of the Opera in the country 
of its birth. 


Tue fourth concert of the British Orchestral 
Society took place on Thursday evening, at St. 
James's Hall, when the programme included the 
“Scotch” Symphony, the overture to Die Zauberflote, 
Macfarren’s overture to St. John the Baptist, a new 
(MS.) overture, entitled The Witches’ Frolic, by 





Mr. Henry Gadsby, and Spohr’s “ Dramatic” Con- 
eerto, played by Mr. Carrodus. 

Or the very interesting fifth concert of the 
Wagner Society, which took place last evening, 
we shal] speak in our next issue. 


Ir may be worth while to remind those of our 
readers who are interested in modern German 
music, that the last of Mr. Coenen’s excellent con- 
certs takes place next Wednesday, when new 
compositions by Gernsheim, Bargiel, and Rubin- 
stein will be produced. 

THE prospectus of the New Philharmonic Con- 
certs, which has just been issued, contains a large 
amount of attractive novelty. Among the works 
ra are Benedict's Symphony in G minor, 

aff's symphony, “ Im Walde,” hner’s Suite 
in E flat, Brahms’s Serenade in D, Rudorfi’s 
overture to Otto der Schiitz, Reinecke’s “ Fried- 
ensfeier ” overture, a Concert-overture by Gustave 
Erlanger (composed for the society), Rietz’s 
Concert-overture, Op. 7, Schumann’s overture to 
Julius Caesar, Gottfried Linder’s introduction to 
Roswitha, and selections from Lohengrin. Should 
all these promises be fulfilled, abundant opportunity 
will be afforded of making an acquaintance with 
the productions of modern talent. 


Bacu’s great Mass in B minor was performed at 
Leipzig by the Riedel’sche Verein on the 6th inst. 
in the Thomaskirche—the church at which Bach 
himself was formerly musical director. 


M. Srraxkoscn’s operatic company are to bring 
out Lohengrin at New York, with the following 
cast :—Elsa, Madame Nilsson ; Ortrud, Miss Cary ; 
Lohengrin, Signor Campanini; Telramund, M. 
Maurel; King, Signor Nannetti. 

Tue appointment of Herr Sucher, as the suc- 
cessor to Herr Hellmesberger in the conductorship 
of the “ Hofoperntheater ” at Vienna, which was 
mentioned in these columns a few weeks since as 
probable, is now announced in the Signale. 


Proressor Srern, the conductor of the cele- 
brated choral Society at Berlin, named after him 
the “Stern’sche Gesangverein” having resigned 
his post through failing health, has been suc- 
ceeded, according to the same authority, by Herr 
Julius Stockhausen. 


F. Bur@MULLER, well known as a composer of 
light literature for the piano, hasately died in 
France at the age of sixty-seven. 


Tue death is also announced of Louis Plaidy, 
for twenty-two years professor of the piano in the 
Leipzig Conservatoire. His Technical Studies 
are well-known to and highly valued by pianists. 


Tue “Academische Gesangverein” at Vienna 

gave on the 8th inst. a Eon concert in aid of the 
unds for the erection of Wagner’s new theatre at 

Bayreuth. 

From Paris eomes a statement that more than 
15,000 copies have been sold of the score of 
Lecoeq’s popular operetta La Fille de Madame 
Angot. 


A NEw operetta by Johann Strauss, entitled 
Doctor Fledermaus is in preparation at Vienna. 


In Antwerp a new Flemish opera by J. Merten, 
named Thekla, has been produced with success. 


Mr. Cart Rosa has decided upon founding 4 
scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music in 
memory of his late wife, Madame Parepa-Rosa, 
which will bear her name. 


Mr. W. Cuappett has finished the first portion 
of his History of Music, except the index. It 
will not include Dr. Ginsburg’s History of Hebrew 
Music, as.it was at first intended to do. 


MADEMOISELLE Descifée was buried on Wed- 
nesday ‘last at Pére-la~Chaise. M3 Montigny, 
Director of the Gymnase, pronounced an éloge; 
followed by M. Alexandre Dumas, whose remarks 
are reported in the Pall Mall Gasette of the 12th 
(Thursday). 





